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[Top] 

The  first  County  Court 
House  1890,  the  first 
jail  on  the  left  and 
Mrs.  Joe  Brown's 
Boarding  House  on  the 
right.  The  men  at  the 
entrance  door  are:  Left 
to  right:  F.l.  Dunbar, 
County  Recorder, 
unknown,  C.R. 
Thompson,  J.P 
Dickenson,  Deputy 
County  Clerk, 
unknown,  C.J  Tren- 
chard,  County  Judge, 
and  Tom  Ward  CCHS 
photo  neg.  #1568. 

(Center) 

The  second  and 
present  County  Court 
House  in  all  its  new 
splendor,  1904. 

(Bottom) 

Clatsop  County  Of¬ 
ficials  at  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  for  the 
"new"  Court  House  in 
1904  CCHS  photo  by 
T  E  Peiser  of  Astoria. 
CCHS  photo  neg.  #239. 
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CORRECTION:  In  the  Spring  1987  edition  of  Cumtux, 
under  the  heading,  Clatsop's  Past,  there  is  an  item 
which  begins:  "May,  1921  the  Oates  Natatorium  Baths 
on  the  promenade  at  Seaside  advertised  the  hiring  of 
the  world  champion  diver,  Happy  Kuchin,  as  their 
swimming  instructor.  Mr.  Kuchin  was  champion  diver 
at  the  last  Olympic  Games  " 

This  is  Louis  "Hap"  Kuehn  who  won  two  medals  in 
the  1920  Olympic  Games.  He  was  a  graduate  or 
Oregon  State  College  and  long  was  associated  with 
swimming  programs  at  Multnomah  Athletic  Club  as  a 
participant  and  coach  He  died  in  April  1981 

COVER  A  reproduction  of  "Fort  George  formerly 
Astoria"  by  Henry  J  Warre,  found  in  "Sketches  in 
North  America  and  the  Oregon  Territory,"  London: 
Dickinson  &  Co.  (1846)  Copyright  —  Hudson  Bay 
Company  Archives,  Manitoba  Provincial  Archives,  200 
Vaughan  St.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada  RSC  1T5. 


CUMTUX:  Chinook  jargon: 

"To  know  .  .  .  acknowledge  .  .  .  to  inform. 


CLATSOPpSast 


On  September  2, 1850  the  county  seat 
of  Clatsop  County  was  established  at 
the  John  Wirt  place  at  Lexington,  now 
a  suburb  of  Warrenton.  The  com¬ 
position  of  the  Court  at  that  time  was 
William  Gray,  Judge;  David  Ingalls, 
Judge,  and  R.  McEwan,  clerk.  In  1854 
the  County  Seat  was  moved  to 
Astoria  to  the  new  (first)  Courthouse. 

• 

The  wonderful  old  Occident  Hotel 
was  at  the  height  of  its  glory  in  7  880. 
Captain  George  Flavel  bought  the 
property  on  which  it  was  built  in  1860 
and  the  hotel  was  built  in  1870.  This 
lodging  house  was  famous  up  and 
down  the  Columbia  River  with  the 
water  front  aristocracy. 

• 

The  Daily  Astorian  of  October  30, 
1879  states:  Messrs.  Warren  and 
McGuire's  new  town  at  the  entrance 
to  Clatsop  Plains  has  been  given  the 
somewhat  poetical  and  euphonius 
name  of  Eidelburg.  It  was  adopted 
from  the  name  of  a  similar  pic¬ 
turesque  city  in  Europe. 

• 

In  a  later  article  in  1880  we  find 
Eidelburg  again  in  the  news  as  follows: 
Messrs.  Warren  and  McGuire  now 
have  500  head  of  sheep ,  200  head  of 
hogs  and  240  head  of  cattle  on  their 
diked  ranch  at  Eidelburg,  Oregon.  The 
ranch  now  offers  fresh  sausages  and 
nice  fresh  lard  of  their  own  make.  The 
lard  is  warranted  pure  and  best  on  the 
market.  Their  sausages  always  give 
satisfaction. 

• 

October  30,  1930  while  workers  were 
excavating  ground  for  the  new  ad¬ 
dition  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  the 
steam  shovel  uncovered  a  part  of 
what  is  believed  to  be  old  Fort 
Astoria.  A  row  of  log  uprights  which 


definitely  locates  the  northern  wall  of 
the  old  fort  and  shows  that  it  ran  from 
15th  St.  to  16th  between  Duane  and 
Exchange  Sts. 

• 

The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the 
second  Clatsop  County  Courthouse 
which  serves  today,  was  held  on  the 
23  of  August  1904.  Hastie  and  Dugan 
shaped  and  hollowed  out  a  5000 
pound  block  of  Tenino  sandstone 
during  the  morning  and  Judge 
Trenchard  and  Judge  J.Q.A.  Bowlby 
presided  at  the  dedication  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  Portland  contingent  for  the 
Masonic  Lodge  members  who  had 
charge  of  the  ceremony. 

• 

J  udge  T renchard  placed  photos  of  the 
first  court  house,  the  first  Post  Office, 
the  first  Customs  House,  current 
newspapers,  and  other  items  in  the 
stone.  Other  Historical  dates  were 
added  by  Judge  Bowlby. 

• 

The  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  of 
Oregon  was  organized  in  1871  in 
Astoria  and  was  the  forerunner  of  our 
present  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society.  Meeting  records  of  May  21, 
1880  show  W.H.  Gray  as  the  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary  and  Samuel 
McKean  as  Recording  Secretary.  The 
seal  of  this  Society  had  trees, 
mountains,  pioneer  prairie  schooner 
and  an  Indian  with  the  inscription 
IMUS  El,  loosely  the  Latin  meaning, 
"We  go  to  him." 

W.H.  Gray's  address  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  above  date  depicted 
the  struggles  of  the  Americans 
(Spalding  and  Whitman)  against 
British  (Hudson's  Bay  Company) 
dominance. 
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The  history  of  a  pioneer  cannery  on  the  Columbia  River 


Point  Adams  Packing  Company  (1920-1987) 

by  Nancy  Bates  and  Charles  Rogers 


"City  of  saw  logs  and  salmon"  —  a 
•sign  that  appeared  in  the  late  1800's 
in  the  town  of  Astoria,  Oregon  The 
•sign  remained  for  years,  and  ac¬ 
curately  described  Astoria  in  the 
t  early  1 900's. 

In  the  summer  of  1919,  two  young 
men  met  on  the  train  that  traveled 
between  Astoria  and  Hammond,  and 
reminisced  about  that  sign  and  one  of 
the  town's  main  industries  salmon 
fishing  They  were  friends,  and  now, 
both  were  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
and  had  been  back  home  only  a  short 
time.  As  the  train  slid  along  the  tracks 
that  ran  close  to  the  rivers  edge,  they 
discussed  their  future,  and 
remembered  a  parcel  of  land  near  the 
town  of  Hammond  It  stretched  along 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  and 
seemed  an  ideal  spot  for  a  salmon 
cannery. 

The  words  exchanged  that  day  on 
the  train  by  Lawrence  Rogers,  and 
Edward  Beard  rolled  into  action,  and 
their  vision  of  a  salmon  cannery  on 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River 
located  in  the  town  of  Hammond, 
near  that  extension  of  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  known  as  Point 
Adams,  became  a  reality. 

Original  Stockholders 

Point  Adams  Packing  Company 
was  incorporated  on  March  5,  1920 
Lawrence  Rogers,  and  Edward  Beard 
became  president,  and  vice  president, 
with  Grover  Utzinger,  treasurer,  and 
A.C.  Fulton,  secretary.  Later,  Tom 

AUTHORS'  NOTE:  This  story  was  written  in 
loving  memory  of  our  father,  Lawrence  Rogers, 
and  his  business  partner,  and  friend,  Edward 
Beard  Material  for  the  article  was  taken  in  part 
from  a  brief  history  of  Point  Adams  written  by 
Edward  Beard,  and  a  tribute  to  Beard,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  written  by  his  grandson,  Lt-  Col 
Tom  Davidson. 


Lawrence  Rogers,  pictured  in  1950,  as 
president  and  general  manager  of  Point 
Adams  Packing  Companv. 


Nelson,  one  time  gillnetter,  and 
veteran  cannery  man  joined  the 
company  and  was  made  manager,  a 
position  he  held  until  the  late  1930's. 
Antone  Zankich  and  Steve  Kukura 
were  the  other  two  original 
stockholders  in  the  company.  Antone 
Zankich,  also  supervised  the  can¬ 
neries  uppertown  fish  station  in 
Astoria 

Later,  Paul  Pearson,  brother-in-law 
to  Rogers,  became  a  stockholder.  He 
had  also  discussed  the  venture  with 
Beard  and  Rogers,  but  didn't  have  the 
capital  at  that  time  to  join  the  group, 
and  then,  his  own  career  took  him  to 
the  east  coast  where  he  became  vice- 
president  of  Continental  Can 
Company. 

Grover  Utzinger  had  been  a 
boyhood  friend  of  Rogers,  and  was 
president  of  an  Astoria  bank.  A  C 
Fulton  was  an  Astoria  lawyer,  and 
acted  as  general  counsel  for  Point 
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Adams  throughout  the  life  of  the 
company  under  the  original 
ownership. 

Edward  Beard,  born  and  raised  in 
Astoria,  was  educated  in  the  Astoria 
school  system,  and  attended  Oregon 
State  University.  He  worked  for  four 
different  canneries  during  his  younger 
days  at  various  jobs  before  enlisting 
in  World  War  I.  Then  as  vice- 
president  and  cannery  superintendent 
of  Point  Adams,  he  was  in  charge  of 
all  packing  and  canning  procedures 
for  salmon,  and  later  tuna  and  crab  as 
well  Ed  Beard  died  in  August  of  1986, 
at  the  age  of  91 .  In  a  tribute  written  at 
that  time,  his  grandson,  Tom 
Davidson  talks  about  his  grandfather 
as  a  boy.  "Grandfather  wanted  to  run 
faster,  swim  further,  and  climb  higher 
than  his  friends.  He  and  Bill  Wotton 
used  to  race  to  the  top  mast  of  the 
sailing  ship,  Saint  Nicholas,  and  go 
swimming  without  permission. 
Grandpa  broke  his  toe  while  swim¬ 
ming,  and  didn't  tell  his  parents  until 
it  was  too  late  to  set  it  properly. 
Fortunately,  he  was  never  bothered 
by  it,  and  could  run  faster  than 
almost  anyone."  And,  in  conclusion 
Tom  wrote:  "I  will  miss  you  Grand¬ 
father,  but  the  lessons  you  have 
taught  will  live  on.  We  should  all 
learn  from  you,  and  run  faster,  swim 
further,  climb  higher,  and  find  the 
time  to  love  along  the  way." 

Lawrence  Rogers  was  born  in 
Alameda,  California,  but  had  lived  in 
Astoria  since  the  age  of  four.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Astoria  High  School, 
and  Oregon  State  University  with  a 
degree  in  pharmacy.  He  practiced 
pharmacy  until  the  organization  of 
Point  Adams,  and  was  co-owner  of 
Rogers  and  Son  Drug  Store  in  Astoria, 
in  business  between  1869  and  1916. 
Throughout  his  career  with  Point 
Adams,  he  kept  up  his  pharmacy 
credentials,  and  was  a  licensed 
pharamacist  in  the  state  of  Oregon 
for  fifty  years.  In  his  younger  years, 


A  slightly  young  Lawrence,  age  4,  arrives 
in  Astoria,  Oregon. 

he  was  an  Astoria  High  School 
football  coach,  and  also  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  local  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  and  worked  for  Pacific  Can 
Company.  In  1917,  he  married  Gladys 
Pearson  of  Hammond.  Her  picture 
appears  last,  of  those  pictured  in  the 
1914  graduating  class  in  the  Astoria 
High  School  year  book,  the  Zephyrus. 
By  her  picture  this  description  was 
printed,  "The  daintiest  last  to  make 
the  end  most  sweet." 

Lawrence  Rogers  as  president,  and 
later  general  manager  of  Point  Adams 
was  responsible  for  running  the 
business  end  of  the  company,  and 
was  in  charge  of  sales.  He  established 
for  Point  Adams  a  New  York  market. 
The  product  was  sold  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia 
through  well  established  brokerage 
firms.  Lawrence  Rogers  died  in  1978, 
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Packing  salmon  at  Point  Adams  in  the  early  thirties 


at  the  age  of  92.  He,  also,  left  his 
legacy,  not  only  in  the  success  of 
Point  Adams,  but  in  the  way  he  in¬ 
teracted  with  family,  friends,  and 
business  associates  He,  too, 
throughout  his  life  strived  to  run 
faster,  swim  further,  and  climb  higher, 
and  like  his  partner,  always  took  the 
time  to  love  along  the  way 

Construction  of  the  cannery  was 
started  immediately  after  in¬ 
corporation  and  the  first  salmon  was 
received  on  June  11 , 1920,  from  a  trai¬ 
ler  The  gas  hoist  had  not  arrived  so 
the  fish  were  pulled  up  with  a  hand 
line  Butchering  was  done  in  a  small 
building  30  feet  by  60  feet,  about  600 
feet  from  shore,  and  the  dressed 
salmon  hauled  by  a  Model  T  Ford 
truck  to  the  cannery  on  shore,  a 
building  100  by  140  feet 

The  first  years  pack  was  about 
20,000  cases  of  48- VS -lb  cans,  caught 
almost  entirely  by  purse  seine,  and 
commercial  trailers  Point  Adams  had 
difficulty  selling  their  pack  as  a  post 
war  depression  period  began.  The  old 


time  salmon  packers  scoffed,  and 
predicted  that  Point  Adams  would  go 
"belly  up"  within  two  years  And  it 
could  have  happened,  for  1921 
proved  even  worse  for  Point  Adams. 
There  was  a  nation  wide  business 
depression,  and  over  half  the  Alaska 
salmon  canneries  went  broke.  Several 
canneries  failed  on  the  Columbia 
River  Banks  could  not  or  would  not 
advance  money  when  the  canneries 
held  bursting  inventories  of  unsold 
canned  salmon  One  pound  pink 
salmon  sold  as  low  as  55  cents  a 
dozen  cans.  Conditions  improved 
considerably  in  1923,  but  it  still 
remained  a  buyers  market.  Fancy 
Columbia  River  Chinook  halves  sold 
for  $1 .75  a  dozen. 

For  the  first  five  years  the  cannery 
depended  almost  entirely  on  purse 
seine  and  troll  salmon  Purse  seiners 
were  not  allowed  to  fish  in  the  river, 
but  they  found  schools  of  salmon 
along  the  Washington  shore  just 
outside  the  dead  line,  and  often  made 
good  catches.  Their  fishing  aroused 
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much  protest  from  gillnetters, 
trappers  and  others,  and  they  were 
prohibited  by  law  from  fishing  in  this 
area  in  the  early  1920's  Point  Adams 
was  forced  to  seek  other  sources  of 
supply  so  built  several  fish  stations 
farther  up  river  which  included  net 
racks,  boat  hoist,  and  other  ac¬ 
commodations  for  gillnetters.  Tom 
Nelson,  with  his  knowledge,  and 
acquaintence  with  the  river,  and 
fisherman  is  credited  with  getting  this 
part  of  the  business  started  Seine 
fishing  from  sandy  river  beaches,  with 
the  use  of  horses  was  tried  with  good 
success,  and  a  few  fish  traps  were 
acquired  with  only  a  small  headache, 
but  the  best  of  these  locations  had 
been  grabbed  years  before.  Seines, 
and  traps  were  prohibited  by 
legislation  in  Washington  in  the 
1930's,  and  within  a  few  years  set  nets 
were  also  prohibited  belovy  Bon¬ 
neville.  Indians,  only  by  Federal  de¬ 
cision  were  permitted  to  use  set  nets 
above  the  dam 

The  fall  season  of  1923  came  to  an 
end  about  October  20th.  The  run  of 
chums  and  silvers  was  poor,  and  Point 
Adams  ceased  operations  for  that 
year.  It  was  then  that  Rogers  and 
Beard  entered  into,  yet,  another 
partnership,  and  although  it  was  to 
last  only  one  year,  the  experience  was 
one  that  both  remembered  in  detail, 
and  with  clarity  in  their  later  years. 

Ed  Beard  writes  the  following 
narrative  about  this  partnership: 
"After  shut  down  at  Point  Adams, 
Lawrence  and  I  heard  of  a  heavy  run 
of  chum  salmon  on  Tillamook  Bay, 
about  52  miles  south  of  our  cannery 
We  also  heard  that  the  fisherman 
refused  to  fish  for  the  price  offered 
by  the  only  cannery  operating  at  Bay 
City.  It  was  then  that  we  heard,  after  a 
little  research,  of  an  old  cannery  with 
boiler  pressure  retorts,  steam  engine, 
and  coolers  for  the  sealed  cans. 
Lawrence  suggested  that  I  go  take  a 
look  at  the  old  cannery,  I  did,  and  it 


wasn't  encouraging  But,  the  fish  were 
there,  and  large  quantities  of  chums 
were  already  entering  the  bay.  We 
formed  an  overnight  partnership 
called  Beard  and  Rogers,  and  I 
traveled  to  Bay  City  the  next  day,  and 
offered  the  fisherman  a  higher  price 
It  was  12  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
fish  They  accepted 

The  old  abandoned  cannery  hadn't 
been  operating  for  at  least  ten  years. 
An  old  filling  machine  was  under  a 
leaky  shed,  and  the  weekend  of 
October  30th,  a  machinist,  and  I 
worked  on  it,  and  managed  to  loosen 
it  so  it  would  turn  over.  We  had 
driven  down  from  Hammond  to  Bay 
City  in  a  Model  T  one-ton  truck,  with 
two  closing  machines,  a  couple  of 
can  chutes,  and  other  equipment  The 
roads  were  terrible,  and  the  trip  took 
4  Vi  hours.  In  the  meantime  Lawrence 
had  made  financial  arrangements, 
and  ordered  a  carload  of  cans  from 
Portland  A  branch  of  the  R  R  line  ran 
into  the  area  three  times  a  week.  On 
November  1st,  the  crew  arrived, 
about  10  workers,  and  my  wife,  and 
four  year  old  daughter. 

The  chums  kept  coming  and  we 
were  practically  swamped,  but  our 
butchers  were  Chinese,  and  Japanese, 
and  tops.  Our  packing  operation 
ceased  about  December  6  We  kept 
two  workers  all  winter  to  label  cans 
for  carload  shipment  to  Texas  and 
other  southern  points,  the  only  area  it 
would  sell  in  quantities  The  market 
was  very  poor,  and  we  barely  made  a 
profit  Looking  back  it  is  very  evident 
this  was  a  foolish,  very  risky 
operation,  but  sometimes  there  are 
those  who  have  the  desire  to  gamble, 
to  do  something  as  a  challenge  even 
when  the  odds  are  50  to  1  against 
being  successful  I  shall  never  forget 
what  a  faithful  hard  working  crew  we 
had  working  long  hours  under  un¬ 
favorable  conditions,  or  the  good 
help  and  moral  support  my  former 
wife  provided."  Point  Adams  resumed 
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packing  operations,  and  although  it 
was  rough  going  at  times,  conditions 
gradually  improved  They  seemed  to 
have  an  advantage  over  those 
companies  with  an  appointed  man¬ 
agement.  It  was  an  owner  operated 
business  with  both  Beard  and  Rogers 
bringing  their  own  special  skills,  and 
determination  into  the  supervision, 
and  the  management  business,  and 
sales,  respectively.  They  were  friends 
as  well  as  partners,  and  respected 
each  others  abilities,  and  the  abilities 
of  the  people  that  worked  for  them. 

The  company  took  great  pride  in 
being  quality  packers.  All  fancy  and 
choice  grades  of  salmon  were  hand 
packed  until  about  1960  In  fact,  the 
large  size  of  the  Chinook  prevented 
the  satisfactory  use  of  either  an  Iron 
Chink  (butchering  machine)  or  a 
filling  machine  for  many  years.  Some 
of  those  big  prime  Chinooks,  in  the 
early  days,  weighed  50,  60,  and  70 
lbs.,  and  were  nicknamed  “June 
Hogs".  They  were  blessed  by  nature 
for  a  several  hundred  mile  journey. 
Some  traveling  above  McNary  Dam 
to  spawn  even  into  Canada  A  heavy 
run  of  salmon  appeared  in  May  when 
the  season  first  opened  for  the  year 
And  in  June  both  Blueback  and 
Chinook  were  generally  plentiful  By 
the  4th  of  July  it  was  often  necessary 
to  limit  the  gillnetters  to  500  lbs.  per 
boat  for  a  several  day  period.  A  4V: 
inch  mesh  net  was  required  for 
catching  Blueback,  as  they  averaged 
4 Vi  lbs.  in  weight.  They  gave  the 
butchers  long  hours  of  work,  but  the 
canned  product  was  about  as  well 
liked  by  the  consumer  as  Fancy 
Chinook,  which  is  the  best,  the  cream 
of  the  crop 

Point  Adams'  employees,  under 
Beard's  supervision  produced  that 
quality  for  the  company.  In  fact  they 
probably  remember  Beard  trying  to 
inspect  every  can  before  the  lid  went 
on.  And  it  wasn't  unusual  to  find 
Beard,  and  Rogers  in  the  coffee  room 


with  at  least  a  dozen  opened  cans  of 
salmon  spread  out  before  them  on 
the  table.  They  and  other  employees 
would  sample  each  can  for  flavor, 
and  check  for  firmness,  and  color. 

Longtime  Employees 

There  was  a  feeling  of  camaraderie 
that  prevailed  around  the  cannery,  a 
few  squabbles  perhaps,  but  minor 
ones.  The  long  time  employees  were  a 
close  knit  group,  often  friends,  often 
from  the  same  families.  A  good 
majority  lived  in  the  town  of  Ham¬ 
mond.  In  talking  with  some  of  these 
people,  all  remembered  Point  Adams 
as  a  good  place  to  work. 

Bill  Anderson  of  Hammond  is  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Point 
Adams  crew.  He  started  catching 
cans  as  they  came  out  of  the  steamer 
when  he  was  16  years  old,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  short,  part 
time  jobs,  his  entire  career  was  spent 
at  Point  Adams,  retiring  as  assistant 
superintendent,  in  charge  of  the  fish 
dock  Another  long  time  employee 
was  Elvin  Anderson,  who  like  Bill 
Anderson,  outside  of  a  few  part  time 
jobs,  spent  his  whole  working  life  at 
Point  Adams,  until  his  death  in  the 
middle  fifties. 

The  cold  storage  was  built  in  1926. 
It  had  become  almost  impossible  to 
operate  the  cannery  without  the  use 
of  ice  to  retard  fish  spoilage.  The  first 
refrigeration  engineer  was  Jack 
Junikkala,  succeeded  by  Elvin  An¬ 
derson,  Pete  Miles,  Jim  Stalcup, 
Howard  Jensen,  and  Shorty  Miles. 

The  fish  buyers,  and  those  in 
charge  of  the  receiving  stations  were 
an  important  part  of  the  business. 
John  "Ole"  Tysko,  in  the  early  years, 
was  a  fish  buyer  on  a  scow  at  the  Jetty 
Sands  He  bought  mostly  troll  fish 
from  the  day  trollers  out  of  Astoria.  In 
the  early  forties  he  moved  his  fish 
buying  location  to  the  cannery  dock 
at  Hammond.  Ole  Soliem,  and 
Leonard  Ollila  ran  the  Mayger 
Station,  Ike  Jolma,  and  George 
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Haggren  were  at  Wallace  Island.  Jim 
Hansen,  and  his  son  Clarence  Hansen 
operated  a  station  at  Driscol  Slough, 
near  Wauna,  and  bought  fish  from 
fisherman  in  the  Skamokawa, 
Cathlamet,  and  Puget  Island  area. 
Further  down  the  river  was  the  Bob 
Carlson  station,  located  on  the 
Washington  side,  near  Pilar  Rock.  It 
was  operated  later  by  his  son  Carl. 
The  uppertown  station  at  Astoria  was 
operated  by  Antone  Zankich.  They 
handled  fish  from  the  seining  grounds 
owned  by  Point  Adams. 

Ken  Parker,  a  boyhood  chum  of 
Rogers,  and  a  later  stockholder  in  the 
company,  was  an  experienced  horse 
seine  boss,  and  ran  the  seining 
grounds  for  the  company.  It  was 
located  on  Van  Dusen  Sands,  the 
sandy  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  located  right  in  front  of  Astoria, 
and  seen  only  at  low  water.  The 
seining  operation  was  a  major 
producer  of  fish,  and  vital  to  the 
business  at  that  time. 

Women  that  packed  the  salmon  for 
Point  Adams,  were  at  first  paid  by 
piece  work,  instead  of  by  the  hour,  as 
they  were  paid  in  later  years.  They 
were  fast  and  efficient  workers. 
Dorothy  Beard,  Beard's  first  wife,  and 
Mary  Anderson  were  canned  fish 
graders,  and  patchers.  Salmon 
packers  were  Ethel  Buchanan,  Olga 
Simonsen,  Fanny  Mattila,  Impi  Palo, 
Florence  Paaso,  Etta  Doney,  Clara 
Doney,  Ruth  Paschild,  Neva  Helligso, 
Esther  Shea,  “Mom"  Parker,  Edna 
Holstein,  Thelma  Erickson,  Ad  An¬ 
derson,  Martha  Lindtner,  Bernice 
Mansfield,  Fern  Nedry,  Margaret 
Curnow,  and  Lucille  Olney.  Later, 
Ruth  Paschild,  and  Thelma  Erickson 
became  floor  ladies  in  the  tuna 
cannery. 

In  the  summers  high  school  and 
college  girls  worked  in  the  salmon 
packing,  and  later  tuna  and  crab  as 
well.  This  co-author  was  among  them, 
along  with  my  friends  Joan  Paaso 


Hansen,  and  Bernie  Anderson  Aungst. 
We  didn't  quite  measure  up  to  the 
experienced  workers,  and  we  were 
inclined  to  talk  a  "bit".  Our  chatter 
would  come  to  a  quick  halt  as  we 
sensed  Mr.  Beard  standing  behind  us. 
"Well,"  he'd  say,  in  his  slow  drawling 
way,  "How  are  my  little  speed  balls 
today?"  "Oh,  ju-ust  fine!"  we'd  say,  in 
a  flurry  of  motion. 

Point  Adams,  like  other  canneries 
in  the  earlier  years  had  people  from 
both  Chinese,  and  Japanese  descent 
that  worked  for  them.  The  crew 
evolved  into  being  entirely  Japanese, 
they  were  skilled  workers,  and  did 
fish  grading,  slicing  and  cutting  of 
scraps,  and  butchering.  They  were 
good  hand  laborers,  a  needed  talent 
before  the  acquisition  of  a  labeling 
machine.  Then,  at  the  onset  of  World 
War  II,  the  government  decreed  that 
all  people  of  Japanese  descent  be 
sent  to  camps  for  their  own 
protection.  It  was  a  sad  time,  and 
good  employees,  and  good  friends, 
were  missed.  Their  jobs  were  filled  by 
others,  and  Frank  Wong,  an  American 
born  Chinese,  and  an  all  around 
canneryman  from  Astoria,  was  one  of 
those  people.  He  worked  as  a  fish 
grader,  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  his  death  in  the  late  fifties. 

Others  who  worked  in  the  cannery 
during  the  early  years  were  Arvo  Salo, 
Harry  Ballhorn,  Ralph  Storm,  and 
Aner  Paaso.  Later  Ralph  Perdue,  and 
Jim  Moore  worked  in  the  front  end  of 
the  cannery,  replacing  those  workers 
lost  at  the  onset  of  World  War  II. 

With  the  acquisition  of  receiving 
stations,  and  fish  buyers  came  the 
need  for  cannery  fenders,  or  laun¬ 
ches,  to  haul  fish  to  the  cannery.  The 
first  two  were  the  Altoona ,  and  the 
Chief.  Later  on,  the  PAPCO  was  built 
for  Point  Adams  by  Joe  Dyer's  Astoria 
Marine  Construction  Company.  At 
the  age  of  11,  this  co-writer 
christened  the  PAPCO ,  with  a  well 
wrapped  bottle  of  champagne  that  I 
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thought  would  never  break.  Finally, 
on  the  fourth  try,  I  swung  with  all 
my  might,  turning  through  in  a  full 
circle.  The  bottle  cracked,  and  the 
bubbling  liquid  cascaded  down  the 
bow  of  the  boat.  The  next  day  the 
picture  of  my  powerful  swing  was  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Astorian  Budget. 
I  remember  feeling  slightly  em¬ 
barrassed. 

Art  Olson,  and  Ray  Aspen  skip¬ 
pered  the  Chief.  Wally  Pearson,  and 
Clarence  Dreyer  skippered  the 
Altoona,  and  the  PAPCO.  Other 
skippers  of  the  PAPCO  were  Jim 
Rupp,  Ben  Rinnell,  and  Jim  Curnow. 
Esther  Cochran,  Margaret  Miles,  Jean 
Moore,  Edythe  Rogers,  Norma 
Gillingham,  and  Fern  Puckett  worked 
for  Point  Adams  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  They  all  had  their  own  special 
job  to  do,  but  when  the  need  arose 
they  were  called  upon  to  perform  a 
wide  variety  of  tasks,  such  as  cat¬ 
ching  cans,  casing  cans,  operating 
seamers  (machines  that  seal  the  cans 
with  lids),  labeling,  and  packing  tuna, 
and  crab 


A  determined  young  lady  christening  the 
PAPCO. 


Roberta  Jensen  had  just  one  job  to 
do  for  Point  Adams.  But,  what  a  job! 
She  labeled  the  entire  oval  pack  by 
hand,  which  included  1  lb.,  one  half 
lb  and  one-fourth  lb.  ovals.  The  one- 
fourth  lb.  oval  was  the  largest 


The  cannery  launch,  PAPCO,  traveling  between  Cathlamet  and  Pilar  Rock,  and  heading  for 
Point  Adams  with  about  25  tons  of  salmon  The  54  foot  launch,  a  new  design  with  the  pilot 
house  forward  was  built  for  Point  Adams  in  the  early  forties  by  Astoria  Marine  Construction 
Company 
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production  of  the  three,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  label  It  was  fascinating  to 
watch  Roberta,  and  wonder  how  she 
could  label  those  tiny  cans  with  such 
speed 

In  the  World  War  II  years,  and 
shortly  after,  the  following  people 
started  working  for  Point  Adams,  and 
most  were  still  employed  when  the 
business  was  sold  in  1963;  Chris 
Rubens,  Chuck  Rogers  (although  they 
worked  in  the  summer  months  in  the 
thirties),  Bill  Broderick,  Bud  Rogers, 
Shorty  Miles,  Elvin  Sampson,  George 
Andrews,  Fred  Andrews,  George 
Mansfield,  Clarence  Dreyer,  Hancel 
Smith,  Ed  Parker,  Walt  Enke,  Jim 
Curnow,  Raymond  Perdue,  John  Palo, 
and  Joe  Rubens. 

Ed  Parker  was  supervisor  of  the 
warehouse  Walt  Enke  was  head 
machinest  for  the  company.  Both 
were  skilled  and  able  people.  One  of 
Walt's  first  jobs  after  coming  to  Point 
Adams  was  to  convert  the  one  quarter 
lb.  oval  machine  from  a  simple 
seamer  to  a  steam  flow  vacuum 
machine.  No  small  chore,  and  it  was 
just  a  known  fact  around  the  cannery 
that  if  Walt  did  a  job,  it  would  be 
done  right. 

Truck  drivers  for  the  company  were 
Sam  Sampson,  Bud  Rogers,  and  Bill 
Broderick  Their  job  was  to  haul  fish 
from  the  various  receiving  stations  to 
the  cannery,  and  often  did  other  jobs, 
too,  in  the  plant  itself 

Chuck  Rogers  was  in  charge  of  all 
packaging,  and  shipping  of  canned 
goods,  either  by  rail  or  by  truck  He 
also  ran  the  labeling  machines 
George  Andrews  was  the  oil  man,  and 
made  salmon  oil  out  of  heads,  tails, 
and  scraps  of  the  salmon.  A  small 


quantity  of  this  oil  was  added  to  each 
can  to  improve  the  quality  and  flavor 
of  the  pack.  When  he  wasn't  doing 
this  he  was  busy  in  the  cold  storage 
pulling  and  storing  the  three  hundred 
pound  cakes  of  ice  that  were  ground 
up  and  spread  on  the  fish  to  retard 
spoilage. 

The  boiler,  and  retort  operators 
were  Arvo  Salo,  John  Palo,  and  Joe 
Rubens.  This  was  an  important  and 
exacting  job.  It  was  crucial  to  process 
the  fish  for  just  the  right  amount  of 
time  and  at  just  the  right  tem¬ 
perature 

There  were  many  young  people 
that  worked  for  Point  Adams 
throughout  the  years  to  supplement 
the  cost  of  their  college  education. 
Some  that  worked  over  a  period  of 
time  were,  in  the  early  years,  Kenneth 
Anderson,  John  Mowick,  and  John 
McDermitt  Later,  Bob  and  Merle 
Moser,  Dick  Harlow,  Don  Holst, 
Lester  Heckard,  Vance  Mauser,  Bob 
Heacock,  and  Bob  and  Howard 
Simonsen  also  worked  summers  for 
Point  Adams.  Some  of  this  group 
lived  in  the  bunk  house  on  the 
cannery's  dock  They  were  called 
upon  to  unload  boats  at  any  hour, 
and  did  butchering,  operated  the 
gang-knife,  and  other  jobs. 

Management  and  Sales 

"Personally  Packed",  was  Point 
Adams  slogan,  and  quality  was  a 
number  one  priority.  They  were 
successful  in  establishing  a  good 
demand  for  their  pack.  The  market 
for  fancy  Chinook  became  especially 
good  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
eastern  metropolitan  areas.  Most  of 
Point  Adams  fancy  salmon  was  sold 
under  the  Peacock  Brand,  and  seldom 
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Unlike  most  canneries  on  the  Columbia  River,  the  Point  Adams  plant  was  not  built  on  piling, 
but  located  ashore  with  a  dock  running  out  600  feet  to  deep  water  on  the  main  channel  of 
the  Columbia  River  This  photo  appeared  in  the  Pacific  Fisherman  Publication  in  1943 


was  there  enough  to  meet  the 
demand  Other  grades  of  salmon, 
silver,  and  steelhead  were  sold  under 
Seabird,  and  PAPCO  brand 

Each  year  in  January,  once  in  a 
while  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
Lawrence  Rogers  traveled  to  those 
eastern  metropolitan  areas  to  sell 
Point  Adams'  salmon,  and  later  tuna 
and  crab  as  well  The  product  was 
sold  in  New  York  through  the 
brokerage  firm  of  Scheffold  and 
Trubenbach,  in  Boston  through  the 
brokerage  firm  of  J  R  Poole  and  Co., 
and  through  Sandborne  and  Holmes 
in  Chicago  The  people  that  he  dealt 
with  became  personal  friends,  and 
friendship  grew  between  the  families. 
Todd  Poole,  son  of  J.R  Poole,  worked 
a  summer  at  Point  Adams  as  a  young 
man  to  learn  about  the  product  he 
would  be  selling  through  his  father's 
firm  He  roomed  and  boarded  at 
Verna  Bates'  Ocean  Home  Farm 

At  the  same  time  that  the 
machinery  rolled  into  motion,  and  the 
steam  rose  from  the  cookers,  the  fish 
hauled  in,  packed,  processed,  and 
labeled  under  the  supervision  of 
Edward  Beard;  the  office  crew  carried 
out  their  responsibilities  under 
Lawrence  Rogers  direction,  and 
management 

Viola  Quinn  was  one  of  the  first 
bookkeepers,  and  secretaries.  Later  in 


their  lives,  she  and  Ed  Beard  were 
married  Tom  Davidson  in  his  tribute 
to  his  grandfather,  also  mentions  this 
part  of  Ed's  life  "My  brothers  and 
sisters  and  I  remember  Grandpa  for 
his  generosity  at  Christmas,  and 
birthdays,  ability  to  ride  a  bicycle 
backwards,  and  love  for  getting  up  on 
Vi's  roof  every  year  to  apply  tar  from 
5  gallon  buckets  Grandpa  and  Vi 
spent  the  past  14  years  loving  each 
other,  their  children,  and  grand¬ 
children." 

Katie  Coffey  joined  the  staff  of 
Point  Adams  on  August  1,  1926,  and 
remained  with  the  company  until  it 
was  sold  by  the  original  owners.  She 
was  Lawrence  Rogers'  private 
secretary,  and  held  in  high  regard  by 
him.  He  said  many  times  that  he 
didn't  know  what  he  would  have  done 
without  her,  and  especially  right  after 
World  War  II  The  business  was 
growing,  and  becoming  more 
complex,  and  she  handled  the 
fisherman's  accounts  as  well  as  her 
secretarial  duties. 

Werner  Holstein  joined  the  office 
staff  in  1946  He  worked  first  as  a 
bookkeeper,  but  later  his  duties 
expanded  to  include  the  selling  of 
fresh  salmon,  and  crab  meat  He  was 
also  an  important  part  of  the  office 
staff,  and  remained  with  the  company 
until  it  was  sold. 
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The  appearance  of  Albacore  tuna 
along  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
coast  in  1938,  caused  great  ex¬ 
citement  among  the  fisherman,  and 
cannery  packers.  Soon,  the  canneries, 
including  Point  Adams,  built  tuna 
packing  facilities  adjoining  their 
salmon  canneries.  Point  Adams  in¬ 
stalled  two  lines  of  machinery,  pre¬ 
cookers,  and  other  equipment.  The 
canning  facility  was  80'  by  180',  with 
a  35'  by  100'  cooking  and  cooling 
room.  Wallace  Holland,  veteran  tuna 
man,  from  California,  was  hired  to 
help  supervise,  and  set  up  this  new 
venture  for  Point  Adams  The  first 
albacore  was  packed  in  July  1939, 
with  a  pack  of  about  40,000  cases. 
Extra  cold  storage,  and  freezing 
equipment  was  required  to  properly 
handle  the  deliveries,  which  on  oc¬ 
casions  reached  100  tons  a  day  It  was 
a  costly  venture,  but  in  conjunction 
with  the  salmon  production  it  proved 
to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

About  1948,  Point  Adams  decided 
to  handle  Dungeness  crab,  and  the 
company  acquired  a  sea  food  plant  in 
Newport,  where  crab,  salmon,  and 
tuna  were  plentiful.  The  crab  were 
processed  at  Newport,  most  of  the 
crab  meat  trucked  and  canned  in 
Hammond,  a  winter  and  spring 
operation.  The  salmon  and  Albacore 
tuna  were  also  processed  there,  and 
trucked  to  Hammond  for  canning 
Ray  Cildner  supervised  this  operation 
for  Point  Adams,  and  this  was  a  good 
source  of  supply  for  increased 
cannery  production. 

By  this  time  employment  had 
increased  to  over  200  employees. 
Your  authors  have  named  many  of 
them,  feeling  that  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  way  to  tell  the  story  of  Point 
Adams,  is  through  the  individuals  that 
worked  for  the  company,  and  were  a 
part  of  its  successful  expansion 
through  the  years.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  name  every  one  that 
worked  for  Point  Adams  over  the 


Edward  Beard,  general  superintendent  of 
Point  Adams,  pictured  here  with 
Wallace  Holland  in  the  tuna  plant. 
Beard  devised  and  built  the  can-oiling 
system  shown  in  the  photo. 

years.  We  have  tried  to  include  the 
long  time  employees,  and  those  that 
were  an  important  part  of  the  Point 
Adams  story. 

A  New  Source  of  Supply 

In  the  late  fifties,  it  became  ap- 
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parent  that  there  was  an  increasing 
need  for  supplementing  Point  Adams 
pack  of  Fancy  Chinook  Salmon  The 
spring  run  had  dwindled  down  to  a 
mere  trickle.  The  increased  building 
of  dams  along  the  main  stems  of 
the  upper  river,  and  its  tributaries 
contributed  to  this  depletion  of  the 
spring  run  of  salmon.  Pollution  was 
also  thought  to  be  a  factor.  Beard  and 
Rogers  started  looking  for  a  new 
source  of  supply.  It  was  a  serious 
situation  for  they  were  in  danger  of 
losing  the  large  east  coast  market 
that  they  had  worked  so  hard  to 
acquire  The  Yukon  run  of  Chinook,  or 
King  Salmon,  as  they  are  known  in 
Alaska,  was  just  the  type  of  fish  that 
they  needed  For  a  year  or  two,  they 
bought  canned  fish  from  St.  Mary's 
Mission,  a  Catholic  mission  located 
on  the  Yukon  river  This  was  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  the  pack  was  not  up 
to  the  standard  of  quality  that  Point 
Adams  was  noted  for.  It  was  then, 
that  they  heard  of  a  cannery  for  sale 
in  the  town  of  Alukanuk,  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon  River.  They 
purchased  it  for  Point  Adams,  and 
Beard  took  the  nucleus  of  a  crew  to 
Alaska  with  him  to  set  up  the  plant, 
and  teach  the  local  people  how  to 
pack  fish  the  Point  Adams  way.  By 
this  acquisition  a  disaster  was 
averted,  and  Point  Adams  was  able 
to,  at  least  partially  supply  the 
demand,  and  save  its  east  coast 
market 

Well,  it  seems  that  Point  Adams  did 
prove  their  competitors  wrong  That 
conversation  between  two  young 
men  on  the  train,  one  summer  day  in 
1919,  grew  into  a  life  long  com¬ 
mitment,  as  they  worked  together  to 
build  their  dreams  of  a  cannery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia  River  into  a 
solid  business  venture 

Edward  Beard  writes  in  his 
reflections  about  Point  Adams:  "Point 
Adams  was  known  as  a  personally 
owned  and  operated  business  with  a 


leaning  toward  conservatism  We  had 
a  good  crew,  efficient,  and  hard 
working  with  dedicated  supervision 
It  has  been  a  successful  business. 
Only  two  years  during  the  early  years 
did  the  company  fail  to  make  a 
profit." 

This  pioneer  salmon  cannery 
survived  the  post  war  depression,  the 
big  stock  market  crash  of  the  early 
1930's,  and  expanded  to  include 
Albacore  tuna  in-1 939,  and  crab  in  the 
1940's.  In  1963,  the  co-founders, 
Edward  Beard,  and  Lawrence  Rogers, 
decided,  after  43  years  of  continuous 
operation,  that  it  was  time  to  retire. 
The  cannery  was  sold  to  Westgate- 
California  Corporation  Since  then 
ownership  of  Point  Adams  changed 
again,  and  then,  once  again.  At 
present  it  is  owned  by  California  Shell 
Company,  headquartered  in  San 
Francisco.  The  original  name  has 
been  retained,  and  Point  Adams 
Packing  Company,  after  67  years  of 
continuous  operation,  is  still 
processing  fresh  and  frozen  sea  foods 
of  most  every  variety.  


Charles  Rogers  graduated  from  Warrenton  High 
School,  and  attended  Oregon  State  University, 
and  St.  Martin's  College,  Lacey,  Washington. 
His  experience  in  the  canning  industry  spans  a 
lifetime  He  began  working  summers  at  Point 
Adams  in  the  1930's.  After  his  college  days,  and 
World  War  II  years,  he  returned  to  Point 
Adams,  working  full  time  until  1966  He  left 
Point  Adams  as  production  superintendent  to 
become  a  partner  in  Pacific  Shrimp  Company  in 
Warrenton  He  continued  with  them  as 
secretary  of  the  company,  and  supervisor  of  the 
canning  machinery,  and  labeling,  until  the 
company  was  sold  in  1980  He,  and  his  wife 
Edythe,  live  in  Hammond,  and  enjoy  an  active 
retired  life  They  have  two  children,  and  five 
grandchildren 

Nancy  Rogers  Bates  graduated  from  St  Helen's 
Hall,  and  Lewis  and  Clark  College  in  Portland, 
with  a  degree  in  Education  She  taught  for 
twelve  years  in  the  Seaside  School  District  In 
1985,  she  wrote  a  weekly  column  for  the  Daily 
Astorian,  called  Coastline  This  is  the  second 
article  she  has  written  for  Cumtux.  She,  and  her 
husband  Ed,  live  in  Seaside.  They  have  four 
children,  and  three  grandchildren 
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Rugged  men  battled  the  rise  and  flow  of  tides  and  the  elements. 


A  Life  on  the  Columbia 

By  Robert  David  Smith 


"Cut  the  line!  Cut  the  line!"  shout¬ 
ed  Chesley  Smith  after  sounding 
his  well-known  whistle.  Chesley 
could  put  two  fingers  in  his  mouth 
and  the  shrieking  sound  could  be 
heard  for  half  a  mile.  He  ran  down 
the  beach  toward  the  teams  of  horses 
straining  to  pull  the  drag  seine.  An 
extraordinary  strong  current  was 
steadily  pulling  them  backward 
toward  the  river  One  team  was  in 
water  up  to  their  bellies  and  about  to 
drown  One  of  the  seiners  dove  into 
the  water  with  a  pocket  knife  ex¬ 
tended  and  sawed  furiously  at  the 
rope  finally  cutting  through  as  they 
began  to  sink  beneath  the  waves.  The 
horses  swam  to  safety,  but  the  net 
slowly  swung  into  the  river  and 
started  drifting  toward  the  Columbia 
bar  entrance  The  tail  of  the  net  had 
to  be  released  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
two  other  teams  Chesley  whistled  for 
a  tail  boat,  the  Companion ,  a  small 
converted  troller,  to  pull  toward 
shore  and  he  jumped  aboard  Some  of 
the  seiners  climbed  into  the  empty 
skiff  and  the  Companion  took  them  in 
tow  heading  for  the  bar  in  hot  pursuit 
of  the  net. 

Save  that  seine  net 
A  seine  costs  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  Chesley  wasn't  going  to  lose  it  A 
northwest  wind  had  started  to  blow, 
as  it  did  most  summer  afternoons. 
Coupled  with  the  outgoing  tide,  the 
swells  were  running  steep  and  high 
Most  of  the  boys  in  the  skiff  had 
never  been  to  sea  and  they  were 
rightfully  frightened  out  of  their  wits! 
The  net  was  moving  rapidly  now 
becoming  difficult  to  see  The 
Companion  was  beginning  to 
disappear  behind  the  waves.  The  only 
thing  the  men  in  the  skiff  could  see 
was  a  tow  line  projecting  into  a  green 
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Chesley  David  Smith 


slope  of  a  wave  then  the  sudden  roller 
coaster  rise  and  the  Companion 
would  heave  into  view  for  a  moment 
Some  of  the  men  started  to  pray  and 
one  was  crying  A  loud  cheer  went  up 
when  they  started  to  turn  back  The 
net  had  escaped  them  They  all 
returned  safely  but  with  very  little 
color  left  in  their  cheeks  The  Coast 
Guard  was  called  and  the  net  located 
the  following  day 

Chesley  David  Smith 

Chesley  David  Smith  was  born  in 
San  Francisco  of  immigrant  parents 
from  Wales  and  England  in  1880  His 
father  died  when  Chesley  was  a  child 
and  his  mother  moved  with  him  to 
Portland,  Oregon  to  cook  and  operate 
a  boarding  house  While  still  in  his 
early  teens,  Chesley  worked  on  a 
reservoir  construction  project  in 
Portland  He  was  always  meticulous 
about  the  way  he  dressed  and  even  as 
a  water  boy  he  always  wore  a  suit 

Mother  and  son  moved  to  Astoria 
in  1895  She  cooked  for  the  crew 
building  the  city  reservoir  He  went  to 
work  on  the  fishing  grounds  at  the  age 
of  14  as  a  beachcomber,  pulling  nets 
into  the  water  and  acting  as  a  general 
helper 

In  1903  Chesley  married  Freda 
Jeldness  Freda  was  born  in  Astoria  at 
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Chesley  Smith  is  *S 
pulling  the  net  into 
the  water  during 
loading  at  Welch 
Sands 
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14th  and  Jerome  in  the  little  white 
house  that  is  there  today  (owned  by 
Bill  and  Kay  Elder).  Her  parents  were 
both  from  Norway  and  her  father  was 
a  local  blacksmith  for  many  years. 
His  name  was  Ole  Jeldness  After 
Freda  was  married  and  the  need  for 
"smithing"  declined,  her  parents 
bought  a  farm  near  llwaco  and  spent 
the  rest  of  their  days  dairying  and 
raising  chickens  at  Bear  River  (The 
farm  is  now  a  part  of  a  game 
preserve.) 

In  1913  Chesley  built  the  family 
home  at  585  Jerome  Avenue 
presently  owned  by  the  Eugene 
Knutson  family  The  cost  for  that 
beautiful  home  was  $3600,  and  of 
course  that  was  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  those  days  Chesley  and  Freda  had 
two  sons,  Chesley  Alfred  Smith,  now 
residing  on  Bainbridge  Island, 
Washington  across  from  Seattle,  and 
Robert  David  Smith  now  retired  at 
Reedsport,  Oregon  Freda  liked  to 
reveal  her  full  maiden  name  to 
people  to  watch  them  smile  as  it  was 
quite  a  mouthful,  Elfyda  Olympia 
Jeldness 

In  the  early  days  the  seining  crews 
were  composed  of  big,  husky,  hard¬ 
working  men  who  were  paid  $2  00  a 
day  The  seines  were  laid  out  by  hand- 
powered  skiffs,  six  men  to  the  boat, 
each  man  pulling  a  twelve-foot  oar 
They  had  to  row  for  all  that  was  in 
them  to  drag  those  heavy  nets  off  the 
deck  of  the  skiff  and  on  toward  shore 
The  head  line  was  then  passed  to  the 
teamsters  to  begin  pulling  the  net 
with  single  horses  Later,  teams  of 
horses  were  used. 


Tallant  Grant  Packing  Company 

About  five  years  later,  Chesley 
went  to  work  for  the  Tallant  Grant 
Packing  Company  on  their  Nora 
Fitzpatrick  ground  George  Saunders 
was  the  foreman  and  he  knew  his 
business.  He  was  from  Greece  and 
very  fond  of  garlic  in  his  food  but 
couldn't  get  the  crew  to  share  his 
liking  for  it  In  fact,  they  threw  his 
sack  of  garlic  overboard  one  day 
while  he  was  sleeping  They  said  they 
couldn't  take  his  garlic  breath  any 
longer  He  tried  to  track  down  the 
culprits,  even  offering  a  reward,  but 
everyone  was  a  silent  witness 

A  new  improvement  came  along 
when  the  Tallant  Grant  Packing  Co 
furnished  the  seiners  with  a  small  (20 
ft.)  steam  boat  which  the  company 
rented  from  Billy  Larson  of  Astoria 
There  were  some  doubts  at  the  time 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  a  success. 
Most  of  the  seiners  thought  the  noise 
of  the  steamer  would  scare  the  fish 
away  Anyhow  it  would  save  a  lot  of 
back-breaking  work  so  they  laid  out 
the  first  haul  of  the  day  with  it.  The 
steamer  operator  was  having  so  much 
fun  with  his  new  command  that  he 
blew  the  whistle  every  few  minutes 
and  ran  out  of  steam  before  he  could 
reach  shore  He  had  to  sit  there  for 
awhile  to  build  up  enough  steam  to 
make  it  to  the  beach 

The  next  job  was  on  the  T.K 
Johnson  ground  Old  T.K  was  a  fine 
man  but  very  excitable.  He  would 
throw  his  hat  down  on  the  sand  and 
jump  on  it  when  he  got  angry.  He 
went  through  a  lot  of  hats  in  one 
season  The  crew  secretly  laughed 
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among  themslves  but  never  let  on  to 
T.K. 

Mr  Tallant  employed  Chesley  as 
foreman  on  Kaboth's  seining  ground 
in  1903  and  he  continued  to  work  in 
that  capacity  for  over  forty  years.  The 
following  year  he  was  moved  upriver 
to  Meehan  Sands.  It  was  a  low  ground 
and  the  crew  had  to  walk  out  waist 
deep  to  bring  in  the  nets.  The  first 
couple  of  seasons  they  didn't  have 
waders  to  protect  them  from  the  cold 
water  but  being  young  men  they  j u st 
took  it  in  stride.  During  the  third 
season,  canvas  waders  came  on  the 
market.  After  that  the  men  wouldn't 
even  think  of  seining  without  them. 

Work  on  other  grounds 

After  several  years,  Kenneth  Parker 
took  over  Meehan  and  Chesley  was 
transferred  to  Tongue  Point  Sands 
which  washed  away  in  a  few  years. 
Then  he  went  on  to  Welch  Sands 
which  was  just  out  from  Astoria  and 
easily  visible  from  town.  Since  Welch 
Sands  was  so  close,  the  game  warden 
John  Larson,  was  usually  around  on 
his  Government  launch  waiting  to 
catch  Chesley  for  some  infraction  of 
the  law  One  time  Chesley  decided  to 
play  a  little  joke  on  Mr  Larson,  so  he 
had  the  crew  go  through  the  motions 
of  laying  out  the  net  before  the  legal 
time  on  Sunday  at  6:00  p.m  Sure 
enough,  Larson  came  racing  over  in 
his  fast  launch  anticipating  a  long- 
awaited  arrest.  After  finding  out  a 
joke  had  been  played  on  him,  he 
failed  to  appreciate  the  humorous 
side  and  cussed  out  Chesley  and  the 
crew  in  the  finest  Scandinavian 
tradition.  After  a  few  years  more  on 
Welch  Sands,  Chesley  moved  to  Sand 
Island  for  one  year  then  to  Miller 
Sands  for  three  years  John  Beckman 
became  foreman  and  Chesley  was 
hired  by  Barbey  Packing  Company  to 
run  their  Sand  Island  operation 

Sand  Island  was  a  large  enterprise. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  men,  sixty-six 
horses,  two  motor  trucks  and  twelve 


seines.  With  such  a  large  overhead 
they  had  to  catch  a  lot  of  fish  to 
break  even  Yes,  some  days  they 
made  big  hauls  and  landed  many  fish 
but  other  days  they  failed  to  catch 
enough  to  pay  the  hay  bill  If  the 
prevailing  wind  happened  to  remain 
from  the  southwest,  the  fish  would 
stay  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel 
and  a  poor  season  would  be  the 
result. 

A  solid  wall  of  salmon 

Each  season  would  usually  end 
with  a  little  over  one  hundred  tons  of 
salmon  being  taken.  One  year  around 
1928,  the  season  had  been  a  disaster 
until  the  last  part  of  August.  All  at 
once  a  solid  wall  of  salmon  entered 
the  Columbia  River  mouth.  Fish 
started  jumping  and  splashing  their 
tails  in  the  nfet  before  the  head  buoy 
came  ashore.  One  net  broke  through 
and  they  laid  another  around  it  to  try 
to  contain  the  fish  Sea  lions  were 
inside  the  net  charging  the  salmon 
and  biting  out  their  bellies.  Fish  were 
stacked  in  high  piles  down  the  beach 
waiting  to  be  moved  to  the  dock  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Island  in 
highsided,  horse-drawn  wagons  along 
a  plank  road 

The  men  worked  most  of  the  night 
loading  barges  or  scows  as  they  were 
called,  sent  from  the  cannery.  The 
sides  of  the  scow  were  stacked  with 
fish  boxes  to  keep  the  fish  from 
sliding  overboard  as  they  were  piled 
in  bulk  Not  enough  boxes  were 
available  to  hold  the  fish. 

One  scow  was  so  deep  in  the  water 
it  partially  sank  and  listed,  spilling  the 
fish  into  the  river.  Water  had  seeped 
through  the  caulking  in  the  seams 
close  to  the  deck  Since  they  seldom 
got  wet,  the  seams  had  opened. 

Many  trips  were  made  and  most  of 
the  catch  saved.  The  Barbey  tender, 
Mayday,  and  the  all-white,  leased, 
Take  Point,  from  Westport,  doing  the 
work  of  towing 

Many  old-timers  followed  seining 
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Although  a 
desolate  place  in 
the  1920s,  Sand 
Island  was  an 
excellent  beach  for 
drag  seining 
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from  year-to-year  and  they  formed 
the  central  core  of  the  crew.  A 
number  of  young  men  worked  during 
the  summer  vacation  period  to  help 
pay  their  college  expenses.  The 
inexperienced  boys  would  often 
become  the  butt  of  practical  jokes. 
One  of  the  favorite  pranks  was  to  tell 
them  they  could  make  some  extra 
money  by  doing  "Coast  Guard  duty." 
They  would  be  handed  the  dinner  bell 
and  told  to  go  to  the  beach  after  dark 
to  ring  the  bell  and  keep  the 
gillnetters  off  the  sand.  "Large  holes 
are  made  by  gillnetters'  propellers 
and  we  might  lose  a  team  of  horses," 
they  were  told.  One  by  one  they 
would  walk  out  across  the  Island  and 
relieve  each  other  every,  hour  keeping 
the  bell  ringing  constantly.  One  of 
them  awakened  Chesley  at  2:00  a  m. 
to  report  that,  "all  was  well  on  the 
beach"  and  that  he  had  been 
replaced  on  schedule  In  the  morning 
they  would  come  to  the  office  in  a 
group  to  ask  for  their  "extra  pay". 
They  would  then  find  out  they  had 
been  the  victims  of  a  practical  joke. 

Sand  Island  in  the  1920's  was  a 
desolate  place  aptly  named  for  it  was 
totally  sand  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  rotting  driftwood  logs  large  and 
small  dotting  the  landscape  Shaped 
like  a  tadpole,  the  large  end  was 
covered  with  willows  while  about 
mid-way  the  willows  disappeared  and 
gave  way  to  small  open  dunes 
covered  with  wild  strawberry  patches. 
The  seven-mile  long  island  was 
narrow  for  along  way  at  its  upper  end 
and  that  spelled  the  end  of  the 
seining  era,  for  in  1929  a  wild  winter 
storm  washed  the  island  in  half  A 
drag  seine  must  have  a  long  stretch  of 


beach  to  move  along  with  the  river 
current  while  the  net  is  being  pulled 
in  by  the  horses. 

Chesley  and  Freda  lived  in  a  small 
house  consisting  of  three  rooms  and 
an  office.  Part  of  the  front  of  the 
house  was  opened  to  the  outside  with 
a  counter  extending  outward  This 
was  their  store  where  they  made  extra 
money  selling  candy,  soda  pop  and 
sundry  items  such  as  gloves  and 
waders.  The  crew  bought  their  own 
waders  from  Chesley,  in  those  days. 
Now,  the  company  would  have  to  pay 
for  equipment  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  rest  of  the  house  consisted  of 
living  quarters.  Freda  would  tend  the 
store  during  the  day  while  Chesley 
was  supervising  the  fishing  operation. 
One  night  Chesley  had  retired  but  was 
not  yet  asleep.  Freda,  being 
fashionably  plump,  had  announced 
she  was  coming  to  bed.  She  put  on 
her  nightie  and  gracefully  sailed  into 
the  room  singing,  "Here  comes  the 
baby  doll."  She  flopped  into  bed  and 
the  entire  set  of  slats  holding  up  the 
mattress  gave  way!  The  bed 
collapsed  with  a  crash  with  Chesley 
under  the  leaning  headboard 
laughing  so  hard  the  mattress  was 
shaking.  He  was  outside  with  the  gas 
lantern  cutting  new  slats  at  midnight 
The  next  day  Freda  told  everyone  in 
camp;  much  to  their  mutual  delight. 

During  the  1920's  wages  were  paid, 
no  overtime.  Of  course,  room  and 
board  were  part  of  the  compensation. 
Chesley  adopted  the  work 
philosophy,  "Work  hard  when  the  big 
run  enters  the  river  and  take  it  easier 
when  there  are  fewer  fish  to  be 
caught."  Many  days  the  work  days 
were  shorter  when  the  fish  were 
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scarce  and  much  longer  at  other 
times.  There  were  also  times  when  the 
crew  would  return  to  camp  after  dark 
and  with  a  beautiful  full  moon 
lighting  the  way  back.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  Chesley  was  called, 
"Moonlight  Smith"  by  some  of  the 
men.  He  failed  to  take  kindly  to  the 
inference.  One  evening  a  member  of 
the  crew  hung  a  kerosene  lamp  on  the 
outside  bunkhouse  wall.  Chesley  ran 
to  the  lamp  and  threw  it  down  the 
beach.  He  disappeared  around  the 
corner  and  loud  talking  ensued  It 
was  said  one  of  the  crew  stated  the 
purpose  of  the  lamp  was,  "to 
welcome  back  members  of  the  beach 
crew  who  had  not  yet  returned." 
Unfortunately  all  had  come  back 
some  time  ago. 

Fishing  times  were  regulated  to 
allow  some  escapement  of  the 
salmon  to  their  spawning  streams. 
The  weekends  were  closed  so  most  of 
the  crew  would  embark  for  Astoria  on 
the  head  launch,  luneta.  This  forty 
foot  launch  was  perfect  for  seining 
with  a  tow  post  amidship  for  sharp 
turns  while  towing,  lots  of  after  deck 
space  and  a  pilot  house  well  forward. 
A  Hal  Scott  four  cylinder  gas  engine 
furnished  the  power.  It  ran  faithfully 
without  a  breakdown  year  after  year. 

Sunday  evening  at  6:00  p  m.  was 
the  deadline  for  returning  to  Sand 
Island  The  luneta  would  be  waiting 
at  the  foot  of  12th  Street.  The  boat 
would  leave  at  exactly  6:00  p  m.  and 
anyone  who  was  late  was  just  out  of 
luck.  Liquor  was  forbidden  on  the 
Island.  Possession  resulted  in  instant 
firing  and  a  return  to  town  the  next 
day.  These  were  prohibition  days  so 
the  drinking  wasn't  much  of  a 
probjem,  but  following  repeal  when 
fishing  was  being  carried  on  upriver  at 
Pillar  Rock  Sands,  the  crew  would 
obey  Chesley's  edict.  "If  you  must 
drink  bring  your  liquor  inside  you." 
Some  would  come  staggering  down 
the  gang  plank  often  being  helped  by 


a  friend  to  the  float  dock.  Each  in 
toxicant  was  required  to  wear  a  life 
preserver.  They  always  seemed  to 
prefer  to  stand  up  on  the  after  area 
swaying  back  and  forth  with  the 
motion  of  the  boat.  Chesley  assigned 
a  man  to  watch  after  them  and  to 
catch  anyone  before  he  swayed 
overboard.  There  were  some  close 
calls  but  no  one  was  ever  lost. 

The  clubhouse  on  the  Island  was  a 
long  wood  structure  with  an  open 
ceiling  The  tables  ran  along  unin¬ 
terrupted  rows  and  were  covered  with 
oil  cloth,  plates  down,  saucers  up, 
coffee  cups  down  in  neat  rows  almost 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  or  so  it 
seemed  The  cafeteria  style  of  serving 
would  have  been  much  easier  to 
operate  if  hot  serving  trays  had  been 
invented  at  that  time.  The  head  cook 
was  a  wonderfully  pleasant  woman 
named  Mae  Woodfield,  the  wife  of 
Ernest  Woodfield,  Sr.  (brother  of 
photographer  Frank  Woodfield). 
Ernest  had  died  some  years  before 
and  had  been  a  seining  foreman  until 
his  death.  Mae  was  assisted  by  two 
more  women  and  Will  Jones.  Will  was 
called  the  "Bull  Cook".  He  prepared 
the  meat  from  the  cold  room  and 
helped  with  the  heavy  loads.  The 
table  was  served  by  Orpha  Jones, 
Will's  daughter,  who  had  to  put  up 
with  a  lot  of  teasing  by  the 
womanless  men  Hard  work  meant 
hungry  men  and  the  need  of  plenty 
of  calories.  Lots  of  meat,  potatoes 
and  gravy  but  tastefully  prepared. 
After  loading  their  plates,  the  next 
thing  they  did  was  to  slide  a  slice  of 
pie  on  top  of  everything  else  and  eat 
the  whole  thing,  pie  and  all.  Too 
many  took  two  slices  of  pie  and 
there  wasn't  enough  to  go  around. 
The  cooks  worked  long  hard  days  and 
they  took  naps  every  afternoon.  They 
had  to  get  up  at  2:30  -  3:00  a  m.  most 
mornings  to  prepare  for  breakfast. 
High  tide  was  a  time  of  rest  for  the 
crews.  There  were  three  camps  simply 
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called  No.  2,  No.  3  and  No  4 
separated  by  about  a  mile  of 
shoreline.  Baker's  Bay  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  Island  was  shallow  so  a  long 
plant  roadway  extended  to  a  "T" 
dock  at  the  end  where  the  cannery 
tender  vessels  tied  up  to  receive  their 
daily  loads  of  fish.  The  cookhouse 
and  bunkhouses  were  built  along  this 
roadway  on  the  shore  end 

Fun  time  for  the  crews 

During  one  of  the  high  tide  lay¬ 
overs,  the  crew  decided  to  enjoy  an 
afternoon  of  entertainment.  One  of 
the  men  had  gone  to  a  dance  the 
night  before  and  had  fallen  asleep  on 
the  beach  He  was  "arrested"  and  his 
trial  was  held  after  the  morning 
fishing  was  over  A  jury  was  selected 
and  a  law  student  was  appointed  as 
prosecuting  attorney.  One  of  the 
older  men  served  as  judge.  Witnesses 
swore  the  waves  were  twenty  feet 
high  thereby  working  a  hardship  on 
the  other  skiff  holders  because  the 
accused  wasn't  on  the  job  The 
prosecution  claimed  the  accused 
eyelids  were  sunburned  by  the  bright 
sun  shining  on  his  face  The  jury 
examined  the  eyelids  and  sure 
enough  they  were  sunburned!  He  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  fill  all 
the  camp  wood  boxes  for  three  days. 

A  drag  seine  was  about  1,800  ft. 
long.  Cedar  corks  floated  a  line  on  the 
surface  and  a  line  with  leads  crimped 
on  it  dragged  along  the  bottom. 
Tanned  twine  made  up  the  net. 
Tanning  was  done  in  the  winter  in  hot 
water  tanks  every  year.  The  net 
openings  were  large  and  lighter  twine 
was  used  at  the  beginning.  The  web 
gradually  became  heavier  and  the 
openings  smaller  at  the  center  then 
went  the  opposite  way  until  the  tail- 
end  was  reached  Two  power  boats 
would  lay  out  the  net  and  tow  it  to 
shore.  The  salmon  would  lead  into 
the  net  and  collect  in  the  center  of 
the  semi-circled  net.  The  fish  would 
not  swim  with  the  current  so  they 


would  not  follow  the  tail  of  the  net 
and  swim  out.  The  center  or  pot  was 
pulled  to  the  beach  The  head  boat 
blew  his  whistle  when  they  were  close 
enough  to  shore.  The  man  in  the  skiff 
released  the  head  line  and  they 
rushed  toward  shore  together  At  the 
last  moment  the  power  boat  made  a 
right  turn  and  the  skiff  was  cut  loose 
and  sailed  to  shore  into  the  hands  of 
the  crew  waiting  for  it  on  the  beach. 
Horses  took  over  and  pulled  the  net 
in  a  continual  round  of  hitching  and 
unhitching  until  the  pot  arrived.  The 
net  was  being  loaded  on  the  skiff  as 
the  entire  operation  moved  along  the 
beach  with  the  current.  When  the  pot 
was  heavy  the  webbed  center  was 
close  in,  the  crew  gathered  in  circle 
and  "scratched  web"  walking  toward 
the  center  where  the  fish  were 
trapped  The  young  men  working  the 
seines  were  a  fine  lot  and  many  of 
them  have  made  names  for  them¬ 
selves.  Chesley  was  proud  of  their 
records.  There  became  a  U  S.  Senator, 
a  professor  at  Harvard,  a  Captain  in 
the  Navy,  and  many  doctors,  lawyers 
and  coaches  who  helped  pay  for  their 
education  by  working  on  seining 
grounds. 

Forty-three  years  of  seining 

After  Sand  Island  fishing  ended 
Chesley  was  sent  to  Pillar  Rock  Sands 
upriver  from  Astoria,  opposite  Pillar 
Rock,  Washington  where  he  operated 
the  Ground  for  many  years.  Ernest 
Woodfield,  Jr.  took  over  the  Pillar 
Rock  operation  in  1946  and  Chesley 
retired  in  1949  after  43  years  in  the 
seining  business.  He  died  in  1953  at 
Santa  Cruz,  California  at  the  age  of 
73.  Freda  lived  another  eighteen  years 
and  passed  away  at  the  age  of  84  in 
1971. 

Reflecting  on  his  life  and  the  many 
years  on  the  Columbia  River  he  said, 
"After  being  a  seine  foreman  for 
forty-one  years,  I  suppose  I  will  miss 
the  old  river  but  I  can  look  back  and 
say,  'It  has  been  a  great  life!'  " 
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The  first  in  our  series  of  sketches  on  County  Pioneers 


Oregon's  First  Woman  Mayor 


Miss  Clara  Munson  was  born  in 
Oysterville,  Washington  on  June  15, 
1861  and  graduated  from  St.  Helen's 
Hall  in  Portland  in  1875.  Her  grand¬ 
father,  Walter  Kimball,  was  killed  in 
the  Whitman  Massacre  at  Waiilatpu 
Mission 

Clara  taught  school  at  Fort  Stevens 
and  in  Astoria  and  aided  her  father  in 
keeping  the  lighthouse  at  Cape 
Disappointment  and  later  at  Point 
Adams.  She  was  elected  mayor  of 
Warrenton  and  served  for  35  years  as 
director  of  the  Warrenton  School 
District. 

Miss  Munson  was  the  first  elected 
woman  mayor  of  a  town  west  of  the 
Rockies.  A  letter  from  Clara  to  her 
friend  and  classmate,  Amy  Walker,  in 
1926  gives  a  rare  insight  into  the 
woman  Clara  Munson.  Clara  wrote: 
My  father  could  think  of  a  lot  of 
queer  ways  to  do  things.  He  went  to 
Cape  Disappointment  lighthouse 
station,  as  the  station  was  then  called, 
in  1865.  The  fort  was  then  called 
Hancock  and  changed  to  Canby  in 
honor  of  General  Canby  who  was 
killed  by  the  Modocs  in  southern 
Oregon.  In  the  earliest  days  the 
station  was  supplied  by  a  little 
sailboat 

After  the  establishment  of  the  fort, 
the  schooner  Margaret  with  Captain 
George  Washington  Harris  at  the 
helm,  supplied  the  needs  of  both,  as 
she  was  owned  by  the  Government 
The  Bell  captained  by  John  Babbidge, 
tended  Fort  Stevens.  Later  this  work 
was  let  by  contract  and  the  first  little 
steamer,  the  US.  Grant  owned  by 
Captain  J.H.D.  Gray  was  put  into 
service  between  Astoria  and  the  Fort. 
By  the  way,  Capt.  Gray  was  the  oldest 
child  of  W.H.  Gray  and  Mary  Dix  Gray 
of  the  Clatsop  Plains  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  the  first  male  white 


Clara  Munson 

child  born  in  Oregon  Territory.  (J  .H.D. 
Gray  claimed  to  be  the  third  child  and 
the  second  male  child  born  in  Oregon 
Territory,  see  Clatsop's  Past,  Spring 
1987  Cumtux).  The  Grays  came  west 
with  the  Whitman  Party. 

About  this  time  Portland  people 
began  to  come  to  the  coast  during  the 
summer,  stopping  at  Astoria  or  a  few 
going  to  Skipanon,  where  there  were 
two  boarding  places  kept  by  Mrs. 
S.M  Wirt  and  Mrs.  D  E.  Pease. 

In  Astoria  there  were  several 
private  places  kept  by  Mrs.  Rogers, 
Mrs.  Boelling,  Mrs.  Nolen,  Mrs. 
Arrigon,  Aunt  Betsy  Brown  and  the 
old  Astoria  and  Occident  hotels. 
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Sunday  excursion  boat  trips  across  the  Columbia  to  llwaco  were  very  popular. 


There  were  no  beach  places  till 
Holladay  built  at  Seaside  and  J  L 
Stout  started  at  Seaview  Stout  was 
first  at  llwaco,  then  called  Unity 
because  there  was  only  one  house 
there.  He  used  to  carry  the  mail  in  a 
stage  to  and  from  Oysterville.  His  old 
house  still  stands  at  llwaco  (in  1926). 

The  Fort  and  the  lighthouse  were 
the  only  places  of  interest  and  almost 
every  Sunday  in  addition  to  daily 
trips,  an  excursion  would  be  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  especially  on  Sunday 
the  crowd  would  come  and  it  meant 
someone  at  the  lighthouse  all  day  to 
show  people  through,  for  they  would 
not  all  come  at  once,  and  as  wild 
flowers  would  be  gathered  by  the 
wayside  and  scattered  carelessly 
about  the  tower,  it  meant  a  thorough 
cleaning  from  top  to  bottom  on 
Monday.  It  was  also  no  little  work  to 
polish  brass  and  glass  to  remove 
finger  marks  of  children  and 
grownups  too. 

This  boat  service  was  paid  for  by 
the  War  Department  and  the 
lighthouse  establishment  was  under 
the  Treasury  Department,  so  all 
lighthouse  keepers  had  to  pay  fare  on 
the  boat.  My  Father  suggested  to 


Capt.  Gray  that  they  be  carried  free  in 
return  for  courtesies  to  his  excur¬ 
sionists  but  was  firmly  told  that, 
"that  was  the  duty  of  the  keepers." 

"Yes,"  my  father  said,  "Regula¬ 
tions  include  being  courteous  to 
visitors  when  not  interferring  with 
work  of  the  station." 

Shortly  after  a  big  excursion  was 
advertised  for  a  Sunday  picnic  and  a 
visit  to  the  lighthouse  and  fort.  The 
Saturday  evening  before,  a  threshold 
or  two  and  the  bottom  step  were 
painted  When  the  people  came  the 
next  day  the  sign,  "No  Admittance, 
fresh  paint"  was  muchly  in  evidence 
at  the  entrance  door.  In  a  few  days 
Capt.  Gray  came  in,  "on  the  war¬ 
path",  "What  do  you  mean  by 
keeping  the  lighthouse  closed?  I'll 
report  you  to  headquarters,  etc.  etc." 

My  Father  quietly  answered,  "My 
instructions  are  to  admit  visitors 
when  not  interfering  with  work  of  the 
station  The  stairs  are  long  and  if  I 
find  it  necessary,  I  can  paint  a  step 
every  Saturday  night,  or  any  other 
time."  It  was  not  many  days  before  all 
keepers  and  their  families  were 
granted  "free  transportation"  on  the 
steamer. 
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The  story  of  an  early  settler  In  our  Oregon  country. 


The  Journal  of  Mary  Gerritse 

Part  I 


I  was  born  in  New  York  State, 
at  Fort  Jackson,  I  think.  Some  day  I 
want  to  go  back  and  find  out  for  sure. 
We  moved  away  from  New  York 
when  I  was  small  but  not  until  I  was 
1 5  did  I  accidently  discover  that  I  had 
been  adopted  at  the  age  of  3.  My 
foster  parents  did  not  want  me  to 
know  that  I  was  not  their  child  and 
were  so  disturbed  when  I  came  across 
a  paper  that  I  saw  was  an  adoption 
paper  that  I  dropped  the  matter  and 
never  referred  to  it  again.  I  could  not 
have  loved  them  more,  if  they  had 
been  my  real  parents.  I  never  saw  the 
paper  again,  but  remembered  that  the 
name  given  on  the  paper  was  Fiske,  so 
quite  recently  when  I  wanted  to  get 
my  birth  certificate,  I  decided  to 
investigate. 

My  foster  father's  sister,  Aunt 
Lillian,  still  lived  in  New  York,  so  I 
asked  her  to  see  if  she  could  find  a 
family  by  that  name.  She  inquired 
around  and  found  a  man  by  that 
name  who  lived  4  miles  from  her. 
Aunt  Lillian  went  to  see  him  and  they 
discovered  that  he  was  my  brother, 
Harry,  2  years  older  than  I.  He 
remembered  his  little  sister  and  had 
always  grieved  about  losing  track  of 
her  As  a  small  boy  he  had  gone  to  the 
farm  of  my  foster  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwards,  but  they  had  refused  to 
let  him  see  me,  as  they  did  not  want 
me  to  know  I  had  other  relatives. 
Soon  after  that  we  moved  to  Min¬ 
nesota. 

I  wrote  to  my  brother  as  soon  as  I 
found  out  about  him  and  I  now  hear 
from  him  and  his  wife  often  He  is  too 
feeble  to  make  the  long  trip  out  here 
so  you  see  why  I  hope  to  be  able  to  go 
back  there  sometime,  but  soon. 

I  was  11  years  old  when  we  left 
New  York  and  I  had  been  to  school. 


Aunt  Sarah,  my  father's  sister,  was  my 
first  teacher  Once  I  drew  a  picture  of 
a  horse  on  my  slate.  She  did  not 
approve  of  my  fooling  my  time  that 
way,  so  she  held  it  up  to  show  the 
school.  I  remember  yet  how  they 
laughed  and  that  was  the  end  of  my 
art  career  One  thing  I  learned 
outside  of  school  I  still  remember  and 
sometimes  even  now  I  practice  with 
the  reeds  along  our  creek.  Then  I  was 
only  5  or  6  and  used  to  visit  "Grand¬ 
mother  Blanchard",  who  was  really 
my  uncle's  wife's  mother.  She  taught 
me  how  to  braid  wheat  straw  into 
different  types  of  braid  to  sew  into 
straw  hats.  She  plaited  with  5  and 
sometimes  7  straws.  I  used  to  think  I 
was  assisting  her,  probably  bothered 
her  more  than  anything  else,  but  she 
seemed  to  like  to  have  me. 

My  father  loved  to  play.  We  moved 
to  a  new  place  when  I  was  9  and 
father  worked  for  a  neighboring 
farmer,  taking  his  pay  in  provisions. 
He  had  more  than  he  could  carry  on 
his  back,  so  he  borrowed  the  neighbor 
boy's  sled.  I  asked  if  I  could  play  with 
the  sled  Father  said  he  had  promised 
to  return  it  right  away,  but  he  would 
give  me  a  ride  before  he  went.  So  I 
climbed  on  the  sled  and  he  ran 
around  the  house  as  fast  as  he  could 
go.  Our  young  cow  decided  it  was  a 
frolic  and  ran  past  us.  Father  grabbed 
her  tail  and  we  went  around  the 
house  several  times,  cow  in  lead  It 
was  all  Father  could  do  to  keep  up.  At 
last  the  sled  tipped  over  and  spilled 
me  into  the  snow.  Dad  was  all  out  of 
wind  and  decided  it  was  time  to 
return  the  sled. 

The  last  Christmas  we  were  in  New 
York,  I  kept  watching  to  see  if  any 
packages  were  hidden  around,  but 
could  not  find  anything  so  I  began  to 
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wonder  if  we  were  going  to  have  a 
Christmas  at  all.  On  Christmas 
morning  I  was  surprised  to  get  a  doll 
When  I  asked  Father  where  he  had  hid 
it,  he  laughed  and  said,  "Why,  out  in 
the  oven  of  the  stove  in  the  summer 
kitchen."  He  was  tickled  to  have 
outsmarted  me.  I  was  11  years  old 
before  I  knew  that  there  wasn't  any 
Santa  Claus  It  nearly  broke  my  heart, 
seemed  like  the  bottom  dropped  out 
of  everything.  I  had  always  hung  up 
my  stocking  on  Christmas  Eve 

We  moved  to  Minnesota  and 
stayed  there  one  year  when  Father 
decided  to  go  on  to  Oregon  He 
settled  in  the  Willamette  Valley  near 
Scholls  Ferry,  across  the  Tualatin 
River  west  of  Portland,  where  he 
rented  a  farm  on  shares  for  2  years.  I 
had  to  walk  a  mile  and  half  to  school, 
but  I  had  missed  two  terms  of  school 
with  all  the  moving  around  and  was 
anxious  to  make  it  up. 

Once  when  a  storm  piled  up  snow 
two  feet  deep,  Father  would  not  let 
me  go  to  school.  Even  when  paths 
were  cleared  out  in  a  couple  of  days, 
he  still  would  not  let  me  try  it,  said  it 
was  too  deep  and  too  cold.  Afer  he 
left  for  work  I  harped  and  harped  till 
Mother  gave  me  permission  to  go.  I 
ran  all  the  way  there,  so  afraid  of 
being  tardy,  only  to  find  a  notice  on 
the  door  that  the  school  was  closed 
till  the  snow  cleared.  I  don't  know 
whether  Mother  ever  told  Father,  I 
didn't. 

The  second  year  at  Scholls  Ferry  we 
lived  across  the  river  from  the  school 
and  had  to  cross  in  a  canoe.  Mother 
was  scared  to  death,  but  it  was  too  far 
to  go  around  by  the  bridge.  I  liked 
that  walk  to  school,  as  we  had  to  pass 
by  a  farm  where  the  apple  store 
house  had  burned  down  and  we  could 
eat  all  we  wanted  from  the  heaps  of 
big  red  apples.  It  was  a  one-room 
school  with  19  scholars  of  all  grades 
There  was  a  splendid  teacher,  Mr. 
Richardson,  who  worked  with  us  and 


played  with  us  and  was  beloved  by 
all  Only  once  he  got  after  the  pupils 
and  that  was  for  our  own  good.  About 
a  hundred  feet  or  so  from  the  school  a 
big  tree  had  fallen  across  a  stump  and 
the  boys  made  a  teeter-totter  of  it. 
We  all  climbed  on  from  the  biggest  to 
the  littlest  The  big  boys  used  the  butt 
end  and  the  little  ones  hung  on  by  the 
branches.  When  the  butt  end  hit  the 
ground  we  would  be  away  up  in  the 
air  He  forbade  us  to  go  down  there 
and  laid  down  the  law  pretty  hard. 
The  big  boys  did  not  like  it,  but  we  all 
had  to  obey.  It  might  have  killed  us. 

We  lived  across  the  road  from  a 
young  bachelor  farmer  who  had  as  a 
cook  and  housekeeper  an  old  army 
man,  a  nice  old  chap.  He  told  me  he 
was  interested  in  my  schooling  and  if 
I  got  a  certain  number  of  headmarks 
in  spelling,  he  would  give  me  a  pearl 
handled  penknife.  I  got  more  than  he 
said  and  got  the  knife  which  I  had  for 
many  years.  Headmarks  were  gained 
when  all  the  class  stood  in  one  line 
and  spelled  the  words  the  teacher 
pronounced.  If  one  missed,  the  next 
one  who  spelled  it  correctly  passed 
ahead.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the 
one  who  stood  at  the  head  went  to 
the  foot,  and  the  next  day  would  work 
his  way  up  the  line  again.  I  got  5 
headmarks  in  one  week.  Harry,  the 
son  of  the  man  who  owned  the  apple 
pile  was  my  chief  rival  He  used  to 
study  hard  to  get  ahead  and  was 
fussed  when  I  passed  him.  He  never 
let  me  get  5  headmarks  in  one  week 
but  once. 

After  2  years  in  the  Valley,  my 
father  (Mr.  Edwards)  decided  to  take 
up  a  homestead  down  on  the  coast 
near  Nehalem.  To  get  there  and  take 
our  furniture  we  travelled  by  team 
over  the  mountains  on  the  North 
Yamhill  Road,  which  is  not  used  now. 
It  was  a  mail  route  at  that  time. 
Sometimes  the  mail  carrier  had  to 
cross  over  it  on  snow  shoes.  It  took  a 
week  or  ten  days  to  go  from  Scholl's 
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Manzanita  Beach,  as 
seen  looking  South 
from  Neah-Kah-Nie 
Mountain  Cerritse 
took  a  homestead  of 
160  acres,  now  a  part 
of  the  town  of 
Manzanita 


Ferry  to  Tillamook.  Some  houses 
along  the  way  would  keep  travelers 
overnight.  We  spent  a  night  at 
Hoquarton  (Tillamook)  and  took  a 
boat  from  there  to  Garibaldi,  then 
stayed  over  night  at  Bar  View  nearby. 
Of  course  there  were  no  hotels  or  inns 
but  the  settlers  all  welcomed 
travelers  and  helped  them  along.  We 
got  another  team  to  carry  our  things 
from  Garibaldi  to  the  Nehalem  River, 
then  took  them  by  boat  up  the  river. 
The  tide  ran  out  on  us  and  left  us 
stranded  till  it  came  up  again  at  2 
am.  and  floated  the  boat.  It  was 
November  and  very  cold. 

While  still  in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  we  had  planned  to  go  to 
Manzanita  and  stay  in  the  house  of  a 
neighbor's  friend  but  we  found  that 
he  had  gone  to  Manzanita  and 
brought  back  liquor  for  a  potlatch  for 
the  Indians  and  we  did  not  want  to 
stay  there.  He  had  sent  Fred  Lange 
with  a  boat  and  he  took  us  to  his 
home  where  we  found  Mrs.  Lange 
waiting  up  for  us  with  hot  coffee  and 
food.  After  sitting  in  the  mud  flat  so 
long  in  the  cold,  that  sure  tasted 
good.  We  next  stopped  over  with  a 
family  named  Dean. 

Father  took  a  homestead  of  160 
acres  which  is  now  part  of  the  town  of 
Manzanita.  We  found  a  house  with  a 
cookstove  that  we  could  rent  until  we 
could  build  a  cabin  Mr.  Armstrong,  a 
bachelor  had  built  a  new  house  on 
Nehalem  Bay  and  was  glad  to  rent  it 
and  live  in  his  old  cabin  meanwhile 
The  Armstrong  place  now  is  called 


"Bayside  Gardens".  To  get  to  this 
place  from  Nehalem  we  had  to  go 
over  a  trail  through  a  swamp  jungle 
except  when  the  tide  was  high  enough 
to  go  by  boat.  When  the  tide  was  out 
the  bay  was  acres  of  mudflats.  I  was 
afraid  to  follow  the  swamp  trail 
alone.  Supplies  were  brought  from 
Portland  by  boat  to  Astoria,  then  to 
Hoquarton  (Tillamook),  then  down 
Tillamook  Bay  to  Garibaldi  From 
there  they  went  by  team  to  the  beach 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nehalem  River, 
where  they  were  loaded  on  boats 
again  to  go  7  miles  to  the  stores  at 
Nehalem.  We  took  them  across  the 
bay  to  our  cabin  when  the  tide  was  in. 
We  had  to  carry  our  supplies  from 
Nehalem  in  a  canoe  and  Father  had  to 
learn  how  to  load  a  canoe  to  ride  the 
waves  well.  I  was  sitting  with  my  back 
to  the  bow  and  that  made  the  canoe 
bow-heavy.  The  waves  broke  over  my 
back  and  I  had  to  bail  as  hard  as  I 
could  at  my  feet  to  keep  from  tipping 
over  and  getting  drowned  and  losing 
the  heavy  load  of  sacks  of  flour  and 
other  supplies.  We  just  made  it  by  the 
skin  of  our  teeth  Kerosene  formed  a 
good  part  of  the  load  as  we  had  only 
coal  oil  lamps.  Whenever  it  was  so 
stormy  that  the  boat  failed  to  get  in 
to  Tillamook  from  Astoria  with 
supplies,  we  often  were  compelled  to 
borrow  from  neighbors.  Among  the 
most  necessary  things  was  coal  oil.  I 
was  very  fond  of  reading,  so  when  we 
were  short  of  coal  oil,  I  used  to  split 
the  kindling  into  tiny  pieces  and  make 
a  flickering  light  in  the  hearth  of  the 
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old  box  stove  to  read  by.  Books  were 
sent  in  sometimes  by  charitable 
organizations  and  the  Dean  family 
would  distribute  them  around.  That's 
when  I  learned  to  enjoy  Dickens,  Jane 
Eyre,  Thackery  and  Charlotte  Bronte 

One  fall  along  through  November 
and  December  came  an  extremely 
stormy  period,  so  no  boat  got  in  with 
supplies.  There  was  quite  a  gloomy 
Christmas,  but  about  New  Years  the 
weather  cleared  up  and  we  had  all  the 
necessities.  Needless  to  say  we  en¬ 
joyed  them  all  the  more  for  being  so 
long  deprived  We  had  to  use  kindling 
for  light.  All  the  neighbors  shared  the 
coal  oil  and  other  supplies  to  the  last 
drop  That's  what  makes  neighbors 
such  good  friends. 

It  took  about  all  winter  for  my 
father  to  clear  a  place  for  our  new 
cabin,  hew  the  logs  for  it  and  dig  a 
well  The  logs  were  all  big  pine  trees 
that  grew  on  the  place.  The  cabin  was 
one  room  16  x  16  feet,  but  later  he 
added  on  3  rooms  and  an  upstairs. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  people 
wanted  to  take  up  homesteads  in  the 
country  where  there  was  scarcely  any 
farm  land  and  apparently  no  way  to 
get  a  living  except  fishing.  I  suppose  it 
was  my  father's  desire  to  own  land, 
his  own  that  he  could  not  be  put  off 
of  He  had  to  leave  home  for  months 
at  a  time  to  earn  money.  He  worked 
on  Cape  Meares  Lighthouse  while  the 
family  stayed  on  the  place  to  keep  it. 
He  had  to  get  a  permit  to  stay  off  the 
place  more  than  6  months.  In  April  we 
moved  again  to  Neah-kah-nie  to  run  a 
dairy  farm  on  shares.  I  was  14  years 
old  then.  My  father  and  I  milked  17 
cows  and  made  butter,  while  Mother 
kept  house.  We  packed  the  butter  in 
50-lb  kegs,  and  sold  it  at  11  cents  a 
pound.  At  haying  time  I  loaded  hay 
and  trod  it  down,  and  I  drove  the 
team  too.  When  I  rode  my  pony  to 
round  up  the  cows,  I  would  take  our 
old  dog  Shep.  However  he  did  not 
know  much  about  driving  cows.  He 


would  take  the  first  cow  he  saw  and 
go  home,  so  I  quit  taking  him.  The 
fern  and  salmonberry  brush  grew  so 
high  that  the  trails  were  tunnels  and  it 
was  easy  to  get  lost.  The  pony  always 
took  me  home  all  right. 

One  day  while  up  on  the  mountain 
pasture  rounding  up  the  cows,  I  met  3 
young  men  coming  from  Seaside  to 
Nehalem  over  the  old  mail  trail  They 
were  surprised  to  see  a  girl  in  that 
wilderness.  One  of  them  was  a  young 
Dutch  sailor  named  John  Gerritse, 
who  had  decided  he  wanted  to 
remain  in  America  and  had  deserted 
his  ship  in  Astoria.  The  other  two  were 
Nehalem  boys.  Later  I  heard  from 
John  that  he  had  asked  the  boys  if 
that  was  the  best  that  Nehalem  had 
and  one  of  the  boys  answered,  "Well 
that's  one  of  them."  John  said,  "I 
don't  think  much  of  them  then."  The 
boys  passed  on  and  it  was  several 
years  before  John  and  I  met  at  a 
party. 

In  November  of  that  year  (1886)  we 
moved  back  to  our  homestead  at 
Manzanita.  Our  homestead,  by  the 
way,  was  sold  years  later  to  a  minister 
who  had  been  living  in  Alaska.  I  don't 
remember  his  name.  Later  on  a 
promoter  drilled  there  for  oil,  without 
success. 

There  was  a  log  schoolhouse  about 
two  miles  from  our  cabin  It  was  in 
deep  forest.  To  get  there  I  walked 
partly  through  the  pines  and  partly 
over  sand  dunes  covered  with 
manzanita  and  huckleberry  brush.  I 
loved  to  watch  for  flowers  and  little 
animals.  Occasionally  a  little  fawn 
peered  through  the  trees.  The  school 
had  a  big  fireplace  made  of  split 
shakes.  There  was  no  chimney  except 
boards  built  up  the  side  of  the  logs. 
We  made  a  fire  in  the  middle  like  a 
big  log  heap  We  could  climb  around 
the  backlog  and  get  warm.  Lour  could 
stand  behind  and  two  on  the  sides. 
The  teacher  had  to  watch  that  the 
boards  did  not  catch  on  fire.  Most  of 
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the  smoke  went  out  the  chimney  hole 
unless  the  wind  was  bad.  We  sat  on 
home  made  benches  at  tables  and 
there  was  a  big  board  painted  black 
across  one  end  of  the  room.  The 
teacher  had  chalk  to  write  on  this 
board.  We  all  used  our  slates  at  the 
bench.  There  were  no  wall  maps  but 
we  learned  Geography  anyway.  We 
studied  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
grammar,  and  arithmetic.  The  school 
was  supposed  to  go  through  the  eight 
grades,  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
anyone  ever  completed  the  eighth 
grade.  I  was  there  three  years  and 
finished  the  7th  grade  That  was  my 
last  schooling.  Our  7th  grade  class 
was  4  girls  and  2  boys.  The  teacher 
was  a  man  about  60.  One  thing  I 
remember  that  year.  We  were  all 
lined  up  by  the  blackboard  for  our 
spelling  lesson  when  suddenly, 
Winifred,  the  girl  next  to  me  lost  her 
petticoat  The  button  came  off  Poor 
girl!  Her  face  got  red  as  a  beet  and 
the  boys  snickered,  the  teacher  did 
too.  She  stood  up  and  grabbed  the 
petticoat  and  rushed  outdoors.  It  was 
quite  a  tragedy  in  those  days.  The  first 
year  I  went  to  that  school  I  had  a 
sudden  attack  of  nose  bleed.  I  also 
left  the  room  in  a  hurry  and  ran  to  the 
little  creek  that  ran  close  by,  where 
we  filled  our  water  pail  that  stood  on 
the  bench  in  the  school  room  with  a 


dipper  in  it.  I  sat  down  at  the  edge  of 
a  large  pool  that  had  a  high  bank  on 
the  opposite  side.  I  bathed  my  nose 
and  neck  for  quite  a  while  before  I 
could  check  the  bleeding.  Suddently  I 
heard  a  rustling  in  the  shrubbery  way 
above  my  head  on  the  bank,  and 
looking  up  I  saw  a  big  black  bear 
ambling  along.  He  did  not  see  or 
smell  me  as  I  was  close  to  the  water. 
My  heart  stopped  beating  and  I 
scrambled  for  the  school  house  door. 

It  was  while  I  was  living  on  the 
homestead  that  the  men  began 
coming  to  search  Neah-kah-nie  for 
the  buried  treasure.  It  is  one  of  the 
romantic  stories  connected  with  my 
girlhood.  There  are  now  many  ac¬ 
counts  of  how  the  treasure  came  to 
be  buried  near  Nehalem  but  they  all 
agree  that  a  ship  was  wrecked  off  the 
coast  an(d  some  sailors  brought  a 
chest  ashore  and  buried  it.  The  In¬ 
dians  told  the  early  settlers  about  it. 
It  was  said  a  ship  (possibly  the  San 
Augustine)  wrecked  at  Manzanita 
Beach  in  the  17th  century  leaving  a 
cargo  of  bees  wax  which  floated  on 
the  beach  and  a  story  of  buried 
treasure.  I  found  many  pieces  of  bees 
wax  on  the  beach,  some  in  chunks 
and  some  in  candles  4  or  5  inches 
long  with  holes  where  the  wick  had 
been  They  were  big  around  as  my 
finger  and  roughened  by  the  sand. 


Tales  still  survive  of  buried  treasure  from  a  17th  century  Spanish  ship  wrecked  at 
Treasure  Cove  and  Cape  Falcon,  near  Neah-Kah-Nie  Mountain  and  Manzanita  Beach 
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One  day  mother  and  I  started  out  to 
look  for  wax.  We  had  never  found 
more  than  2  or  3  lbs.  at  a  time  in  small 
pieces,  but  this  time,  as  a  joke,  we 
took  along  2  gunnysacks.  To  our 
amazement  we  came  across  a  piece 
weighing  130  lbs.  We  had  to  split  it 
and  it  took  4  trips  to  carry  it  home  in  2 
sacks  (1  Vi  miles).  We  melted  it  down 
and  sold  it.  Father  then  began  to  dig 
for  the  wax  and  found  enough  to  sell 
for  $1000,  a  big  help  in  our  finances.  I 
found  a  piece  that  weighed  8  lbs  Mr. 
Pierson  offered  me  $8  00  for  it  and  I 
sold  it  You  could  buy  a  lot  for  that 
amount  of  money  in  those  days. 
Halfway  between  Manzanita  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Nehalem  River  there 
was  what  looked  like  a  timber, 
sticking  up  in  the  breakers  We  were 
told  that  it  was  the  mast  of  the 
Spanish  ship  that  brought  the  wax 
In  1887  four  men  came  to  our 
house  for  board  and  room  while  they 
looked  for  the  Nehalem  treasure.  One 
man  was  from  McMinnville  and  the 
others  from  Waverly,  Iowa  One  was 
a  Mr.  Moore,  one  a  young  railroad 
conductor  named  Elvert  Crosby.  (I 
thought  he  was  pretty  nice.)  The  other 
was  an  engineer  on  the  same  road.  He 
weighed  260  pounds  and  they  called 
him  "The  Infant”  They  stayed  a 
month  and  climbed  Neah-kah-me 
Mountain  every  day.  They  had  some 
kind  of  a  magnet  which  they  thought 
would  locate  the  gold  They  worked  it 
like  a  willow  wand  trying  to  find 
water.  It  would  sway  in  their  hands 
and  where  it  stopped  was  the  place  to 
dig  for  the  gold.  However,  they  had 
no  success  and  had  to  leave  as  their 
money  was  all  spent  Mr.  Moore,  a 
man  about  70,  returned  later  and 
hunted  again,  as  hunting  was  his 
hobby.  He  was  a  regular  fanatic 
about  it.  I  believe  the  younger  man 
was  his  nephew.  A  short  time  ago  I 
was  telling  this  story  to  a  man  visiting 
at  Arch  Cape  and  he  told  me  that  man 
was  his  uncle.  The  man  was  Thomas 


Loban  from  McMinnville 

Of  course  there  were  various 
versions  of  the  buried  treasure  story 
but  the  one  we  believed  was  told  by 
Mrs.  Ed  Gervais,  the  last  of  the  older 
Clatsop  Indians.  Mrs.  Gervais  got  the 
story  from  her  father,  who  heard  it 
from  his  grandmother  The  Indians 
were  hunting  on  Neah-kah-nie 
Mountain  one  day  when  out  at  sea 
they  saw  two  ships  hit  each  other  and 
sink  A  third  one  seemed  to  be 
crippled  and  headed  for  shore.  The 
Indians  said  there  were  about  30 
white  men  and  one  black  man,  the 
first  black  man  they  had  ever  seen 
They  were  not  able  to  fix  the  ship  so  it 
would  sail  and  they  then  brought  a 
very  heavy  chest  ashore  and  carried  it 
up  onto  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
Indians  hid  in  the  bushes  and  wat¬ 
ched  the  men  dig  a  very  deep  hole 
and  lower  the  chest  into  it.  Afterward 
they  killed  the  black  man  and  put  his 
body  on  top  of  the  chest  before  filling 
up  the  hole.  (The  Indians  would  not 
go  near  a  place  where  a  dead  body 
was  buried.)  The  Indians  also  told  of  a 
man  from  the  Fort  on  the  Columbia 
came  one  day  with  a  long  string  of 
pack  horses  and  went  away  with  a 
heavy  load  from  the  same  area. 

I  will  tell  you  how  John  and  I 
finally  met  again.  I  never  thought 
much  about  him  until  one  day  he 
came  to  my  house  and  asked  me  to 
go  to  the  4th  of  July  picnic.  After  that 
we  continued  going  together.  We 
would  meet  at  some  cabin  and  dance 
all  night  sometimes.  Someone  would 
play  the  fiddle  and  sometimes  an 
accordion  It  was  at  one  of  those 
parties  that  I  met  John  He  had 
started  carrying  the  mail  on  the  route 
from  Seaside  to  Tillamook  It  took  a 
week  to  make  the  round  trip,  bringing 
the  mail  bag  back  to  Seaside  He 
would  stop  sometimes  along  the  way 
and  danced  all  night.  Imagine  a  man 
waltzing  in  rubber  boots!  A  crowd  of 
us  went  up  the  Nehalem  River  in  a 
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boat  to  a  dance.  We  followed  Coal 
Creek  about  a  mile  far  as  we  could 
go,  then  tied  up  the  boats  and  hiked 
about  Vi  mile.  We  always  took 
baskets  of  food  and  had  a  midnight 
supper  About  3  a  m.  we  had  danced 
enough  and  decided  to  go  home. 
When  we  reached  the  boats  they  were 
all  high  and  dry.  The  tide  had  gone 
out  leaving  us  stranded.  We  hiked 
back  to  the  house,  made  another  pot 
of  coffee,  and  danced  until  7,  when 
the  tide  had  come  up  and  floated  the 
boats.  I  can  recall  how  tired  I  was. 

It  was  a  good  thing  John  was  riding 
a  horse  instead  of  an  automobile.  He 
might  get  a  few  winks  after  such  a 
night.  He  was  a  sturdy,  young  man. 
He  was  a  Dutchman  born  in  Dor¬ 
drecht,  Holland  At  15  he  ran  away  to 
sea.  His  father  followed  him  to 
Rotterdam  to  prevent  his  leaving  but 
John  got  away.  He  sailed  as  a  seaman 
around  the  world  several  times.  He 
wanted  to  stay  in  America  and 
deserted  ship  at  Astoria,  and  later  got 
his  citizenship  papers.  He  came  to 
Nehalem  to  fish  and  when  there  got 
the  mail  carrier  job  and  later  was 
quartermaster  on  a  ship  of  the 
O.R.W.N.  line,  the  Columbia.  They 
had  two  ships.  The  other  was  the 
California,  that  made  the  Portland- 
San  Francisco  trip  every  five  days. 
Once  a  big  comber  (wave)  lifted  the 
Columbia  up  and  landed  it  on  the  bar 
near  Peacock  Spit,  where  so  many 
ships  had  been  wrecked  Before  the 
jetty  deepened  the  channel  it  was 
almost  all  the  big  ships  could  do  to 
get  out  at  high  tide.  The  rudder  was 
broken,  but  they  repaired  it  and  went 
on. 

John  worked  on  farms  on  Clatsop 
Plains  and  while  there  went  to  school 
to  learn  English. 

Once  many  years  later,  John  went 
back  to  Holland  to  see  his  mother, 
some  time  after  his  father's  death 

We  were  married  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1888,  on  John's  24th 
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birthday  and  I  was  16  years  old.  It  was 
Saturday  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  my  new  home  A  few  close  friends 
were  present,  but  we  did  not  have  the 
party  till  Monday  night  as  we  did  not 
want  to  have  to  dance  on  Saturday 
night  when  it  would  last  over  into 
Sunday.  We  went  to  church  on 
Sunday  and  on  Monday  evening  our 
friends  came  for  a  supper  and  a 
dance  We  had  roast  beef,  chicken 
pie,  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  milk, 
Arbuckle's  coffee,  and  of  course  the 
bridal  cake.  There  was  no  liquor 
served  Nobody  was  allowed  in  our 
crowd  who  drank  The  boys  knew  the 
girls  would  ostracize  them  if  they 
drank  liquor.  All  the  neighborhood 
came  to  the  big  party  and  danced  all 
night  till  7  in  the  morning  Mr.  Joseph 
Effenberger  played  the  accordian  I 
can't  remember  the  name  of  the  man 
who  played  the  violin  There  was  also 
a  flute  at  our  party  played  by  Charles 
Pye.  Mrs  Pye  helped  make  my 
wedding  dress.  It  was  dark  green 
velveteen  trimmed  with  silvery  metal 
buttons,  two  rows  of  them  down  the 
front  of  the  tight-fitting  double 
breasted  basque.  It  had  long  sleeves 
and  high  neck  and  the  skirt  reached 
to  the  floor  Since  we  did  not  take  a 
wedding  trip  I  did  not  get  a  going 
away  coat.  Mrs.  Pye  made  a  sort  of  a 
turbin  hat  of  the  dress  material.  My 
hair  was  reddish-brown  then  I  had  a 
hope  chest  but  not  much  to  put  in  it. 
Mother  and  I  carded  wool  and  filled  a 
comforter  with  it.  We  pieced  the  top 
and  tied  it  John  had  two  good  wool 
blankets.  Mother  saw  to  it  that  I  had 
towels  and  dish  towels,  but  not  a 
tablecloth.  We  always  used  oilcloth 
for  that  I  bought  a  few  sheets  in 
Astoria  when  I  had  to  make  a  trip 
there  the  week  before  the  wedding  to 
visit  the  dentist.  He  pulled  two  of  my 
teeth.  He  just  yanked  them  out. 

A  man  named  Dick  Welcome  and 
his  wife  and  little  boy  wanted  to  go  to 
Astoria  He  had  been  working  in 
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Kinney's  salmon  cannery  at  Fisher's 
Point  on  the  south  side  of  Nehalem 
Bay  near  Wheeler.  John  and  I  went 
along  on  horseback  and  helped  pack 
their  bedding  out  We  stayed  over 
night  at  Seaside  and  took  the  stage  to 
Warrenton  next  day.  It  seems  to  me 
we  stayed  over  night  at  Warrenton 
too,  then  went  by  boat  to  Astoria.  It 
took  about  a  week  to  make  the  round 
trip. 

It  was  a  very  different  trip  then, 
you  may  be  sure  Another  man  came 
back  with  us  and  we  returned  the 
same  way  At  Cannon  Beach  we 
stayed  over  night  at  the  old  Elk  Creek 
Hotel.  I  am  not  sure  who  ran  the  hotel 
then,  but  it  strikes  me  it  was  Herbert 
Logan,  a  friend  of  Joe  Walsh  who 
used  to  own  the  old  Arch  Cape 
House,  that  is  not  there  now.  We  used 
to  stay  at  his  house  sometimes  Its 
funny  I  can't  think  of  the  name  of  the 
man  who  went  back  with  us.  We  left 
Elk  Creek  Hotel  very  early  quite  a  bit 
before  daylight.  The  horses  can 
manage  to  see  by  the  light  from  the 
ocean  When  we  got  to  Hug  Point  the 
tide  seemed  to  be  low  and  it  looked 
as  if  the  sand  glistened  around  the 
point.  We  all  three  rode  into  it  at  a 
gallop  to  get  around  before  a  wave 
hit  us  and  we  ran  right  into  a  deep 
pool  of  water.  The  man's  horse  was 
facing  the  ocean  and  when  he  saw  a 
big  wave  coming,  he  reared  and  fell 
over  backwards,  throwing  the  man 


off  He  had  to  get  his  rubber  boots  off 
before  he  could  swim.  His  horse  had 
fallen  on  him  hitting  his  derby  hat 
down  over  his  eyes  so  he  could  hardly 
see.  Twice  he  was  swept  onto  the  rock 
and  was  washed  off  Finally  a  wave 
washed  him  around  the  Point  on  the 
south  side  and  up  to  the  shore.  He 
was  a  strong  swimmer  and  managed 
to  keep  his  head  up.  His  horse 
followed  John's  leading  horse.  John 
slid  off  the  horse  to  let  him  swim.  He 
held  onto  the  horse's  tail  and  the 
horse  pulled  him  ashore  on  the  south 
side.  He  could  not  swim  in  such 
water  My  horse,  Jake,  turned  and 
swam  ashore  on  the  north  side  with 
me  on  his  back  I  was  alone  there  and 
didn't  know  where  to  go.  I  tried  to 
crawl  around  the  Point  to  see  what 
had  become  of  the  others,  but  could 
not  make  it.  My  clothes  were  so  wet  I 
could  hardly  walk.  There  was  a  trail 
over  the  Point  I  knew,  but  did  not 
know  how  to  find  it  in  the  dark.  So  I 
tied  Jake  up  and  just  waited.  In  about 
20  minutes  I  saw  John  coming  over 
the  trail  barefoot.  H^was  so  relieved 
to  find  me  he  threw  his  arms  around 
me  and  cried  We  sure  were  scared. 
John  had  not  seen  the  man  nor  had  I 
since  we  saw  him  thrown  up  on  the 
rock.  We  took  my  horse  and  went 
back  over  the  trail  to  the  south  side, 
but  saw  no  trace  of  him  there  We 
were  just  about  to  go  back  over  the 
trail  to  see  if  his  body  would  be 
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washed  ashore,  when  he  crawled  out 
of  a  cave.  He  had  been  washed  off 
the  rock  several  times  and  each  time 
climbed  back  on  but  each  time  the 
wave  took  him  a  little  farther  south  so 
he  was  finally  thrown  on  the  beach 
and  into  a  big  cave. 

We  all  got  on  our  horses,  dripping 
wet,  and  rode  home.  It  took  us  3V2 
hours  ride  We  went  on  what  was 
called  the  front  trail  which  was  the 
old  mail  trail  which  followed  along 
the  beach,  along  Short  Sands  beach, 
then  crossed  Nea-kah-nie  Mountain 
up  800  feet.  It  was  a  steep  hill,  the 
nastiest  I  ever  saw,  almost  a  slide.  A 
horse  could  hardly  get  up  it  We 
reached  home  without  even  catching 
a  cold  and  had  the  wedding  Saturday 
John  wanted  it  on  his  birthday,  but 
Mother  had  said  no  party  Saturday 
night  that  would  last  into  Sunday  so 
we  put  off  the  party  until  Monday 
night. 

John  had  taken  up  a  pre-emption 
claim  on  the  North  fork  of  the 
Nehalem  River  near  Rack  or  Wrack 
Creek  about  a  year  before  we  were 
married,  but  had  not  built  a  cabin  on 
it  yet.  In  May  of  1889  we  started  to 
build  and  we  moved  a  few  things  to  a 
cabin  on  another  homestead  nearby, 
while  the  owners  was  away.  Our  new 
cabin  was  two  rooms,  built  of  rough 
lumber  with  a  shake  roof.  There  was 
no  fireplace  but  we  had  a  small  cast 
iron  cook  stove,  a  No.  8  Standard, 
which  we  bought  in  Tillamook  after 
the  cabin  was  finished. 

We  started  clearing  a  place  to 
build,  cutting  and  burning  the  logs. 
When  the  logs  were  too  big  to  saw 
with  our  cross  cut  saw,  we  burned 
them  by  taking  a  2  inch  auger  and 
boring  one  hole  in  the  side  about  to 
the  middle  and  then  boring  another 
straight  down  from  the  top  to  act  as  a 
chimney.  Into  the  chimney  we  put  red 
hot  coals  of  burning  spruce  limbs  and 
blew  from  the  side  hole  with  a  pair  of 
bellows.  If  it  was  a  tree  we  would 


bore  the  hole  diagonally  down  to 
connect  the  horizontal  hole. 

I  helped  by  keeping  the  fires  going. 
It  was  fun  to  do  it.  One  day  while  I 
was  stepping  over  a  hot  hole,  a  blaze 
caught  the  skirt  of  my  cotton  dress.  I 
jumped  off  the  log  and  started  ro  run 
for  the  creek,  naturally  thinking  of 
water  to  put  the  fire  out.  John  yelled 
to  me  to  lay  down  and  roll  in  the  dirt. 
He  ran  to  me  and  smothered  the  fire 
with  his  hands  and  the  dirt  I  was 
rolling  in.  I  would  have  burned  up  if  I 
had  gone  onto  the  creek.  How  close 
people  come  sometimes  to  disaster! 

While  we  were  building  our  cabin 
the  homsteader's  cabin  caught  fire 
and  burned  everything  we  had  and  his 
things  too.  I  was  alone  when  the  fire 
started  and  ran  the  one-half  mile  to 
the  other  cabin  to  get  help  but  it  was 
too  late  to  do  any  good  Our  only 
mode  of  transportation,  a  canoe,  was 
drawn  up  under  a  shed  to  dry  for 
repainting,  and  of  course  that  was 
burned  too.  We  had  to  walk  a  muddy 
trail  along  the  bank  of  the  Nehalem 
till  we  came  to  a  crossing  where  we 
saw  a  boat  on  the  other  side.  We 
called  till  someone  came  over  and 
got  us.  We  went  to  the  old  Scoville 
homestead  and  they  took  us  in  for 
several  days  till  we  could  get  down  to 
my  father's  home  at  Manzanita. 

Our  first  child,  Mary  Belle,  was 
born  2  months  later  There  was  no 
hospital,  no  doctor,  only  a  good 
neighbor,  Mrs.  J.  Effenberger.  She 
would  take  no  pay  for  what  she  did,  I 
have  tried  to  return  the  favor  to 
someone  else  who  needed  help.  In 
those  days  everyone  did  for  the 
others  whatever  they  were  capable 
of. 

John  went  to  Clatsop  Plains  to  work 
to  replenish  the  purse  in  order  to  buy 
new  house-keeping  equipment  We 
closed  the  cabin  till  his  return  in  July. 
The  latter  part  of  August  when  the 
baby  was  a  month  old,  we  moved  to 
the  cabin.  We  had  a  table  and  a 
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bedstead  made  of  rough  lumber  with 
a  rope  woven  across  for  springs.  The 
mattress  was  a  straw  tick.  Fortunately 
we  had  saved  two  pair  of  heavy 
blankets.  (I  had  them  many  years  till 
they  were  stolen  from  one  of  our 
Cannon  Beach  cabins  by  a  renter.  It 
makes  me  sick  to  think  of  it,  those 
big,  beautiful  blankets,  gone  after 
keeping  them  40  years).  Except  those 
blankets,  John's  horse  was  our  sole 
possession.  Fortunately  we  did  not 
buy  the  cook  stove  until  our  own 
cabin  was  finished. 

John  got  two  dogs  to  protect  me 
and  took  the  mail  contract,  carrying 
the  mail  from  Tillamook  to  Seaside 
once  a  week  It  was  a  horseback  trip 
of  3  Vi  days  round  trip.  Fie  went  upthe 
Necanicum  from  Seaside  over  the 
Onion  Peak  trail,  turned  off  at  Black 
Bridge  (made  of  cedar),  followed  the 
north  fork  of  the  Nehalem  to 
Nehalem  City,  then  up  the  south  fork 
of  the  Nehalem,  down  the  Miami 
River  to  Garibaldi  and  on  to 


Tillamook.  He  returned  to  Seaside  by 
the  same  route,  stopping  over  night  at 
home  each  way.  I  don't  think  I  could 
tell  you  how  scared  I  was  to  stay  out 
in  the  woods  alone,  afraid  of  the  dark, 
the  big  trees,  storms,  wild  cats,  bears. 

I  was  never  afraid  of  Indians  as  they 
were  all  harmless,  if  you  left  them 
alone.  I  sure  got  my  training.  All  the 
strange  noises  I  would  hear  in  the 
night!  I  would  say  to  myself,  “Oh, 
that's  Nellie,"  the  little  black  and  tan 
dog  that  slept  beside  my  bed  Max, 
the  big  yellow  St  Bernard,  kept  watch 
outside.  He  was  a  wonderful  dog, 
knew  everything  you  said  to  him.  I 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
neighbor.  Once  I  took  the  baby  in  my 
arms  and  went  there,  i  was  so  worn 
out  walking  through  the  mud  that  I 
never  tried  it  again  I  made  my  own 
little  world  among  the  big  trees, 
talking  to  myself  and  the  baby.  There 
was  not  much  housekeeping  to  do. 
The  floor  was  so  rough  I  could  not 
scrub  it  decently.  There  were  two 


Humbug  Point  at  Cannon  Beach  was  a  treacherous  part  of  the  trail  between  Seaside  and 
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rooms,  a  bedroom  and  a  kitchen.  The 
rough  board  shelves  for  clothes  I 
covered  with  newspapers.  We  could 
not  get  many  papers.  1  had  a  few 
books  that  I  brought  from  home, 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  and 
Dombey  and  Son,  and  Jane  Eyre  John 
and  I  read  the  Bible  clear  through  one 
winter.  I  carried  water  about  300  feet 
up  a  steep  hill  from  the  creek  I  loved 
to  wander  through  those  woods  and 
one  morning  was  sitting  with  Baby  on 
my  lap  watching  our  6  Wyandotte 
chickens,  a  rooster  and  5  pullets,  that 
Father  had  given  me.  Suddenly  they 
came  flying  by  me  frightened  to 
death.  Following  them  came  the 
largest  wildcat  I  ever  saw  or  anyone 
else  in  the  neighborhood  He  stopped 
stiff-legged,  apparently  as  frightened 
as  I  was,  but  he  didn't  move  any 
faster  than  I  did.  In  three  jumps  I  was 
inside  and  slammed  the  door.  I  threw 
the  side  window  open  and  yelled  at 
him.  He  looked  at  me  nonchalently 
and  walked  off  as  if  to  say,  "Well,  I'll 
be  back  for  a  chicken."  He  had  been 
bothering  chickens  in  the  brush  right 
where  I  usually  went  for  water.  In  the 
afternoon  I  forgot  about  my  fright, 
and  didn't  see  anything  more  of  him. 
John  was  to  be  home  for  dinner  that 
night  and  I  was  busy  gettting  dinner 
ready.  I  forgot  about  the  cat  and 
started  to  the  creek  for  water. 
Hearing  a  rustle  in  the  brush,  I  looked 
up  and  here  the  wildcat  was,  peering 
at  me  over  a  big  log.  Oo-ee,  I  feel  that 
yet!  I  nearly  dropped  the  bucket  and 
went  for  home  like  a  scared  rabbit 
John's  dinner  was  not  ready  when  he 
came  home  and  I  told  him  if  I  was  to 
live  in  the  wilderness  with  wild 
animals  he  would  have  to  get  me  a 
gun  and  teach  me  to  shoot.  He  did,  a 
32  caliber  pistol  and  a  box  of  car¬ 
tridges.  I  wasted  a  lot  of  ammunition 
before  I  shot  anything.  I  put  a  bottle 
on  a  stump,  held  the  pistol  in  both 
hands,  shut  my  eyes  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  I  was  disappointed  when  I 


opened  my  eyes  and  the  bottle  was 
still  there.  John  got  more  kick  out  of 
it  than  I  did,  he  just  laughed.  Once 
again  he  told  me  to  shut  one  eye  and 
squint  along  the  barrel.  I  kept  at  it 
until  I  got  so  I  could  clip  a  piece  of 
bottle  off  with  one  hand  The  game 
must  have  been  afraid  of  me  then, 
because  I  never  saw  another  wildcat 
or  any  other  wild  animal  on  that 
place,  not  even  a  rabbit.  I  was  much 
braver,  not  afraid  of  anything  after 
that. 

In  the  following  April,  1890,  we 
proved  up  on  the  claim.  The  law 
provided  that  a  settler  could  file 
papers  for  160  acres,  erect  a  cabin, 
live  on  the  claim  6  months.  Then  he 
could  pay  $1.25  an  acre,  prove  he  had 
fulfilled  the  terms  and  get  his  patent, 
or  deed.  A  homestead  also  was  for 
160  acres  with  no  payment  of  money, 
but  the  settler  had  to  erect  a  cabin 
and  live  5  years  on  it  before  he  could 
prove  up  and  get  his  patent.  After  the 
first  6  months  he  could  leave  the 
place  for  6  months  with  a  permit  from 
the  government,  in  order  to  work 
somewhere  else. 

We  did  not  have  a  church  then  but 
we  held  services  in  the  school  house 
on  Sundays.  There  was  no  regular 
minister  but  usually  a  dairyman 
named  Marshall  Alley  who  lived  up 
on  the  north  fork  of  the  Nehalem, 
would  come  down  in  a  boat  and 
conduct  services.  When  he  did  not 
come  some  one  of  us  took  charge  and 
held  Sunday  School.  There  was  no 
organ,  but  we  all  sang  a  lot. 

(To  be  continued) 


The  manuscript  of  Mary  Cerritse  was  sent  by 
her  grandson,  Leonard  Cerritse,  to  Carol  Moore 
who  presented  it  to  Cumtux  Staff  Mary  Ed¬ 
wards  Cerritse  1872-1954  ranks  with  the  best  of 
Oregon  pioneer  women.  Her  dangerously 
exciting  iife  is  described  in  her  own  words  as 
written  down  by  a  friend  who  interviewed  her  in 
later  life  Her  saddle  used  in  her  duties  as  mail 
carrier  from  Seaside  to  Tillamook  is  on  display 
in  Gallery  I  of  the  Heritage  Center. 
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Wow! 


What  a  week-end ! 


/ 


ASTORIA 

SEASIDE 

and 

GEARHART 


Stay  in  one  place  and  let  the 
bands  come  to  you  .  .  or  pick 

your  favorites  and  follow  them 
one  button  gets  you  in  all 
locations. 


FOURTEEN  GREAT  JAZZ  GROUPS 


COOS  BAY  CLAMBAKE 

Cool  Boy  Oregon 

GRAND  DOMINION  JAZZ  BAND 


OREGON  JAZZ  BAND 

Coo*  Boy  O'ogon 

STUMPTOWN  JAZZ 

Portland  Oregon 

JIM  BEATTY  JAZZ  BAND  with  Ernie  Carson  and  Pete  Pepke 

Portland  Orogon 

PACIFIC  JAZZ  BAND 
HUME  STREET  No.  405 
CUSTERS  LAST  BAND  with  Jan  Sutherland 

O..on  Calilo'nio 

DR.  JON'S  MEDICINE  SHOW  and  JAZZ  BAND 
UPTOWN  LOWDOWN  JAZZ  BAND 
EVERGREEN  CLASSIC  JAZZ  BAND 
TRI  CITIES  JAZZ  BAND 
HOT  FROGS  JUMPIN'  JAZZ  BAND 


DUWAMISH  DIXIELAND  JAZZ  BAND 

S*o"l.  Wo»hinglon 
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